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Fastest  performance!  Helps  students  learn  faster,  type 
faster.  Finest  features!  Makes  teaching  and  learning; 
easier.  First  in  value!  Trouble-free  performance  even 
when  used  constantly.  Compare  the  Smith-Corona  Elec¬ 
tric  with  the  rest,  and  you’ll  see  why  it’s  rated  best! 
Call  your  nearest  Smith-Corona  representative  for  a 
demonstration. 
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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
COMPARISON  CHART 

Smith 
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AUTOMATIC  MARGINS 

(one-hand,  one-step  operation) 

/ 

ON-OFF  SIGNAL  LIGHT 
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ERROR  CONTROL 

(eases  corrections,  line  justification) 

/ 

PAGE  GAGE 

(accurately  indicates  bottom  margin) 
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KEYBOARD  SLOPE 
(fits  natural  finger  movement) 
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CUSHIONED  TOUCH 
(ends  fingertip  jar  at  stroke  end) 

/ 

WORLD’S  FASTEST 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
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SWEET  DREAMS  OF  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY: 

(All  three  of  the  operators  he  hired  today  were  trained  on  Burroughs  machines!) 


Lots  of  dreams  are  fulfilled  when  a  school  trains  its 
students  on  Burroughs  machines!  Graduates  gain  by 
more  job  opportunities.  The  school  gains  by  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  being  progressive.  And  businessmen 
gain  because  they’re  the  ones  who’ll  employ  these 
operators  by  the  thousands  (to  keep  up  with  the 
number  of  Burroughs  machines  they  buy!). 

More  reasons  for  putting  Burroughs  Machines  in  your 
classrooms: 

•  Training  on  Burroughs  machines  gives  students  a 
basic  knowledge  that’s  valuable  right  now — and  still 
more  so  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  trend  toward 
office  automation,  in  which  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  figure  so  importantly. 

•  Burroughs  machines  are  highly  automatic  and 
uncomplicated.  Result:  Student  learning  is  fast, 
easy  and  thorough. 

•  Economy  of  machine  maintenance  is  a  big  plus — 
especially  when  it’s  so  quickly  convenient  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

•  A  plus  for  teachers,  <oo  .  . .  in  the  form  of  Burroughs’ 
free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 

Full  details  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  send  in  the 
coupon  at  the  right. 


Caleulalor — derelops  high  degree  Sensimatie  aroounting  maehine — 

of  skill  and  aeeuraey.  with  praeticr  materials  for  posting. 

Courses  for  Burroughs  popular  adding  and  billing 
machines  help  deselop  student  aerurary  and  speed. 


‘SEW  DIMESSIOSS 


in  electnmirH  and  data  processing  systems' 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching 
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Let’s 

De-Emphasize 

Individual 

Achievement 

MARY  WITHEROW 

'^paumont  High  School,  St  Louis,  Mo 


\ HAT  GOOD  does  it  do  a  stu- 
’  ’  dent  to  be  first  unless  he  is  a 
better  student  by  being  first?  A  con¬ 
ceited  student  who  can  break  all 
the  shorthand  and  typing  records  may 
still  be  of  no  benefit  to  society— or 
to  himself. 

How  true  it  is  that  “No  man  is  an 
island.”  We  cannot  achieve  alone.  We 
must  recognize  our  interdependence. 
The  fast  typist  is  fast  because  of  the 
help  of  the  teacher  who  provided 
the  training,  the  classmates  who  pro¬ 
vided  an  atmosphere  for  learning,  the 
man  who  developed  the  machine  on 
which  he  worked,  and  so  on. 

I’m  not  saying  that  you  should 
never  recognize  or  praise  individual 
accomplishments;  hut  I’d  much 
rather  teach  a  class  in  which  all  the 
students  achieved  a  usable  skill  than 
one  in  which  one  student  made  an 
outstanding  mark.  I  would  feel  I  had 
done  a  better  job  of  teaching. 

Some  students  are  going  to  be 
accurate  typists,  and  others  are  going 
to  he  speed  demons.  Is  the  only 
difference  the  value  the  teacher 
places  on  the  importance  of  speed 
or  accuracy?  I  don’t  think  so.  Some 
students  are  equipped  with  finger 
dexterity  that  others  can  never  equal; 
but  all  can  succeed  in  something. 

I  always  remember  the  illustration 
given  by  a  teacher  in  a  summer 
methods  class.  She  was  opposed  to 
bulletin  board  charts  showing  indi¬ 
vidual  students’  typing  speeds  and 
told  this  story  to  explain  her  position. 
One  summer  she  belonged  to  a  hiking 
club.  Some  people  naturally  traveled 
faster  than  others,  so  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  the  lead  group  would  wait  for 
the  others  to  catch  up.  But  when¬ 
ever  the  waiting  group  saw  the 
stragglers  coming,  the  guide  would 
say  “Forward  march.”  Since  this 
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Personolized 
Desk  Pad— Today! 

A  demonstration  by 
mail  to  show  what  the 
Conqueror  can  do  for 
you'  No  cost . 
no  obligation. 


HEYER INC. / 


)B44-I  South  Koitnir  Atonuo  •  Chicofo  23,  III. 


□  Please  send  my  Personalized  Desk  Pad  and  Literature  on 
Conqueror  Duplicators. 

□  I  would  like  to  have  a  one  week  FREE  trial  of  a  Conqueror 
Spirit  Duplicator. 
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Name  of  Business . . 
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A  demonstration  will  show  you  how  a 
HEYER  CONQUEROR  delivers  330  copies 

in  3  minutes  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  each! 


"Always  Makes  a 
Good  Impression” 


With  the  Heyer  Automatic  Electric 
Mark  III  Conqueror,  duplicating 
is  as  easy  as  dialing  the  telephone— 
and  just  as  fast!  Just  snap  the 
master  in  place  and  push  the  motor 
bar.  Presto— 3  minutes  later  the 
last  sheet  is  printed  and  the 
Conqueror  shuts  off 
automatically!  You  have  330 
copies  in  1  to  5  colors.  Best  of 
all,  after  only  4  or  5  minutes’ 
instruction,  anyone  can  operate  the 
Conqueror.  You’ll  also  appreciate 
the  time  saving  visible  fluid  supply, 
and  the  feed  tension  control  which 
lets  you  dial  correct  tension  for 
anything— thin  papers  to 
post  cards,  even  newsprint. 


Conquaror  Pricts 
Bagin  at  $214.50* 

This  low  price  for  the 
MODEL  70-Hand  operated 
with  all  features  except  elec¬ 
tric  drive.  MODEL  7eA- 
Electric,  automatic  start- 
stop  $299.50.*  MODEL  76B- 
Automatlc,  qlactric  with  11' 
and  14*  cylinder  stop 
selector  $324.50.* 

*R/us  Federal  Excise  Tax 
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What  has  she  GOT 
that  /  haven  t  gotF 


Her  typing  was  cleaner 
when  she  bought  an 
ERASERSTIK— Only 
then  could  she  'erase 
without  a  trace'.  Next 
came  a  raise — A  new 
summer  wardrobe — 
and  even  more 
important  — a  new 
self  confidence! 


So  I'm  heading 
RIGHT  QUICK 
for 


Which  point  do  you  profor? 

Sharp,  Medium  or 
.dveraffe.  Thin  or  Hlunt. 
KHASERStiK  gii'es  you 
yttur  choice.  Point  u-ith  a 
mechanical  or  hand  ftencil 
ihar/tener. 
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j  teacher  was  always  in  the  rear  Kroup, 
j  she  never  got  a  chance  to  rest.  In 
I  other  words,  differences  must  be 
i  recognized. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  share  glory.  But 
j  those  at  the  top  must  remember  that 
the  top  rung  of  a  ladder  does  need 
some  lower  support.  Often,  without 
the  encouragement  of  those  typing 
at  lower  speeds,  the  one  at  or  near 
the  top  would  not  lie  pushing  himself 
to  his  present  achievements. 

One  of  the  problems  in  trying 
to  de-emphasize  individual  achieve- 
;  ments  is  learning  to  appreciate  and 
I  interpret  the  efforts  of  others— of 
I  those  not  on  top.  Mutual  problems 
often  lead  to  mutual  benefits.  VV^e 
can  learn  a  lot  from  the  papers  that 
I  are  never  framed  as  excellent— mis- 
'  takes  are  expensive  (even  in  terms  of 
j  grades),  we  must  learn  from  them, 
j  .Some  of  the  most  personally  in- 
I  spiring  lessons  I  have  taught  have 
,  been  those  in  which  the  student  or 
j  class  have  given  an  entirely  different 
I  interpretation  to  the  instrtiction  from 
what  I  had  in  mind.  Occasionally  it 
I  is  g(M)d  for  us  to  be  reminded  that 
j  things  may  be  interpreted  in  two  or 
more  ways.  This  does  two  things— 
it  makes  us  refine  our  directions,  and 
it  makes  us  realize  that  there  is 
value  in  student  effort  even  if  it 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions. 

I  Often  we  do  not  realize  how  hard 
students  try  to  please.  They  may 
not  have  had  the  exiwriences  and 
certainly  not  the  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  project  the  assign¬ 
ment  until  they  can  see  the  final  re¬ 
sult.  But  if  we  can  show  them  how 
the  individual  assignment  will  lead 
to  the  desired  result,  they  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  and  interpret  tbeir 
own  efforts  and  those  of  their  class¬ 
mates  and  teacher. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  real  effort  but  wrongly  interpreted 
instnictions  that  I  have  ever  en¬ 
countered  came  from  a  small  bo\ 
who  w’as  helping  decorate  the  stage 
for  a  Halloween  school  function.  I 
sent  him  to  divide  a  shock  of  fodder 
and  place  half  of  it  on  each  side  of 
the  stage.  He  was  gone  so  long  that 
wlu'ii  the  rest  of  the  decorations  were 
in  place,  I  sent  another  student  to 
see  about  him.  This  boy  returned 
and  assured  me  that  Jimmie  was 
doing  exactly  as  I  had  directed. 
Jimmie  returned  much  later  with  the 
fodder  stalks  each  carefully  broken 
in  two  horizontally,  and  placed  all 


the  tassel  ends  at  one  corner  of  the 
stage  and  all  the  lower  ends  of  the 
stalks  at  the  other.  Not  at  all  what  1 
had  meant— you  see  it  was  a  matter 
of  interpretation. 

Should  Jimmie  have  been  berated? 
f  don’t  think  so.  He  had  tried,  he 
had  put  forth  effort.  Even  though  he 
had  misinterpreted  the  instructions, 
he  had  met  a  learning  situation. 

Actually  it  did  not  matter  whether 
the  shock  of  fodder  was  divided 
horizontally  or  vertically.  You  can 
readily  see  that  he  would  not  have 
gotten  a  gold  star  for  following  the 
teacher-intended  instructions;  but  as 
we  de-emphasize  Jimmie’s  individual 
achievement,  we  can  see  how  the 
directions  must  be  much  more  ex¬ 
plicit.  Wouldn’t  a  simple  demonstra¬ 
tion  have  helped  to  show  him  what 
was  desired?  I  don’t  believe  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  all  the  papers  that  do  not 
rate  a  gold  star.  Rather  I  think  you 
need  to  salvage  something  from  each 
student’s  eflForts,  show  him  where  and 
how  to  practice. 

These  three  things  —  recognizing 
interdependence,  acknowledging  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  interpreting  efforts 
while  de-emphasizing  individual 
achievements— will  help  us  be  better 
teachers,  better  students,  and  better 
persons  in  general  when  we  do  arrive 
at  our  goal. 


LETTERS 


Economics  in 
Bookkeeping  Class 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  relaxing  and  catching  up  on 
my  professional  reading  when  I  came 
across  “Don’t  Forget  the  Price  Level,” 
by  Helen  M.  Smith,  in  the  September 
Business  Education  World. 

I  couldn’t  resist  the  desire  to  say, 
“Bravo!”  Hence  this  letter.  There  will 
be  many  who  will  say:  “Economics 
(aod  complicated  stuff,  at  that)  in  the 
bookkeeping  classroom.  When  do  you 
find  time?  They  won’t  understand  it 
anyway.”  But  those  of  us  (and  I  hope 
there  are  many)  who  believe  book¬ 
keeping  instruction  should  be  more 
than  mechanical  debit  and  credit  ap¬ 
plaud  this  and  similar  projects  that 
make  bookkeeping  live. 

Keep  up  the  fine  work! 

Gilbert  Kahn 
East  Side  High  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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N  TO  REM  IN  1 


TON  RAND 


NEW  CALCULATOR  AND  ADDING  MACHINE  COURSES 

to  help  you  prepare  your  students  for  the  business  world 
that  relies  on  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  Remington 
Rand  machines.  Courses  include  illustrations,  terminology, 
practice  exercises,  problems  and  answers. 


SIX  LESSON 


Printing  Calculator  Orientation  Course 
10-Key  Adding  Machine  Office  Practice  Course 
edited  by  a  Doctor  of  Business  Education  to  fulfill  the  stu¬ 
dent's  curriculum  and  to  fit  the  teacher's  time  schedule. 


oivoiON  OP  artMRr  rano  corporation 

Room  2141,  315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

O  Prinlmn  Calrulator  t^oiirsa  C1240  [[[]  Addina  Marhine  (^oiirie  AI24I 
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this  is  the  new  IBM  Electric 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


IBM. 


Its  clean,  contemporary  look 
and  ease  of  operation  stimulate 
in  the  student  a  desire  to 
learn.  Its  28  advanced  en¬ 
gineering  features  help  him 
achieve  greater  speed  and 
accuracy,  with  better  typing 
habits,  far  more  quickly. 

Its  durability  and  dependability 
result  in  minimum  down  time 
and  maximum  student  use. 
From  any  point  of  view- 
teacher’s,  student’s,  or 
administrator’s— this  is  today’s 
finest  teaching  typewriter. 
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ABDICK 
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Mimeograph  up  to  20,000  copies  from  just  one  inking. 
Mimeograph  copies  of  typewritten  text,  handwriting, 
ruled  forms,  printers’  type  faces  . . .  even  amazing 
facsimiles  of  screened  half-tones  ...  in  crisp  black  or  as 
many  as  five  brilliant  colors  at  one  time. 

New,  low-cost  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs,  with  either  paste 
or  liquid  inking  systems,  need  no  pumping  or  priming. 
Unique  corner-separator  feed  system  on  all  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeographs  handles  lightweight  paper  or  post  cards 
without  jamming  or  feeding  doubles.  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes  of 
suitable  stencil  duplicating  products.  Call  your 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages,  for  information  or  a  free  demonstration. 

Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 
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Achievement  through  Innovation 
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ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


THAT  CAN’T  BREAK 


Rugged  is  the  word  for  this  easy-to-use  copy 
prop.  It  can't  break  down  —  no  gadgets. 
Assures  correct  sight-level  for  accurate  typ¬ 
ing  of  all  copy  work.  Used  in  high  schools, 
eusiness  colleges,  by  typists  in  every  kind  of 
business.  Secretaries  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pastel  shades  —  desert 
fan,  sea  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Availoble 
at  stationery  stores  or  send  us  $1.35,  we 
pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept,  bewii 

2607  North  25th  Ave.  .  Franklin  Park,  III. 
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\  MONTH  .\GO,  this  department  .seemed  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 
The  flow  of  contributions  had  become  a  trickle,  which  finally  dried  up 
altogether.  However,  the  problem  that  appears  below  has  given  the 
Problem  Clinic  at  least  a  temporary  reprieve;  we  hope  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  pt'rmanent.  Once  more,  we  appeal  to  you  rejiders  to  kc*ep  the 
Cdinic  alive.  Besides  its  obvious  value  in  helping  teachers  with  prob¬ 
lems  to  reach  partially  (and  sometimes  completely)  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  to  them,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that  many  instructors  of 
mt'thods  courses  on  the  college  level  have  been  exposing  their  classes 
to  the  Clinic.  They  find  that  it  has  proved  to  be  of  assistance  in  tbeir 
efforts  to  actiuaint  their  students  with  tv  pical  problems  faced  by  business 
teachers.  So,  by  sending  in  your  problems,  or  suggesting  solutions  to 
other  readers’  problems,  you  may  be*  making  a  valuable  professional 
contribution. 

.Mail  your  problem  and/or  suggested  solutions  to  Problem  Clinic, 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOULD,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.  And.  once  again,  we  remind  you  of  the  financial  incentives:  The 
best  problem  submitted  to  us  by  the  dt*adline  for  our  current  contest 
(May  1,  1960)  will  win  $10,  the  second  best  $5;  the  best  solution  will 
receive  an  award  of  $25,  the  second  best  $15. 


ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 


Please  send  full 
information  about 
the  new  A.  B.  Dick  loio 
cost  mimeographs 


r - T  , 

I  A.  B.  DICK  Company,  l>•l>l.uK\vu»  |  | 

!  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue  j 

I  Chicago  48,  Illinois  ■ 

I  Name _ j 

I  Position  _ _  __  I 

I  I 

I  School _ j 

I  Address _ j 

I  City - I 

I  Zone _ Slate _ _ _  j 
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PROBLEM 

1  would  appreciate  suggestions  for  devising  ways  to 
take  care  of  diflerent  levels  of  ability  within  the  class¬ 
room.  1  have  been  given  the  task  of  teaching  five  class 
periods  in  three.  Secretarial  Practice  1  is  a  double¬ 
period  course  consisting  of  dictation  and  beginning 
transcription,  and  Secretarial  Practice  2  is  a  triple¬ 
period  course  consisting  of  advanced  dictation  and 
transcription,  with  the  third  period  allotted  to  business 
machines.  The  first  two  periods  in  the  morning,  these 
classes  meet  in  the  same  room.  The  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice  1  class  is  made  up  of  24  students,  and  Secretarial 
Practice  2  has  7  students.  If  1  dictate  to  the  beginners, 
the  advanced  students  are  not  gaining  in  speed;  if  I 
dictate  to  the  advanced  ones,  the  beginners  become 
discouraged.  I’ve  tried  dividing  the  time  between  the 
two  groups,  but  with  a  45-minute  period  there  is  not 
adequate  time  to  preview,  dictate,  and  build  speed 
for  both  groups.  I’ve  tried  dictating  to  one  group  and 
letting  the  others  transcribe,  but  the  noise  of  the  type¬ 
writers  makes  this  unsatisfactory.  We  do  have  differ¬ 
ent  textbooks  for  the  two  groups,  but  if  one  group 
reads  aloud  from  their  text  this  is  even  more  confusing 
to  the  group  trying  to  do  their  homework. 

Please  don’t  suggest  that  I  disband  the  Secretarial 
Practice  2  group,  which  is  smaller,  because  this  would 
withdraw  these  students  from  the  school  work-ex¬ 
perience  program.  ANONYMOUS 
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-  f^r  CALCULATING 

ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING 
DATA  ^ROCCSSING  MACHINES 
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DIVISION  09  LinON  INOUSTKIIS 


Monroe  Calcuiotino  Mochino  Compony^  Inc.,  Sales  and  service  in  principal  cities  everywhere.  General  offices,  Orange,  N.  J. 


You  give  your  students  a  head  start  when 
you  train  them  on  the  Monroe  Machines 
they’ll  use  in  business.  And  Monroe 
Machines  ore  the  choice  of  business. 
Everywhere  you  go,  in  any  business  com¬ 
munity,  you’ll  find  Monroe  Calculators, 
Adding  Machines,  Accounting  Machines 
and  Data  Processing  Machines  at  work. 
That’s  because  smart  managements  know 
that  Monroe  simplicity,  speed,  depend¬ 
ability,  pay  off  in  profits. 


Teachers  find  that  Monroe  Machines  make 
courses  more  productive.  Students  take 
a  livelier  interest . . .  because  they  know 
they  are  learning  on  the  machines  that 
can  earn  them  a  living. 

What’s  more,  comprehensive  courses  are 
available  for  both  students  and  teachers 
with  every  Monroe  Machine. 

Ask  your  Man  from  Monroe  for  details 
about  Monroe  Machines  and  business 
practice  courses,  today. 
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If  stated  in  this  form, 
the  fundamental  bookkeeping  equation 
lends  itself  to  development 


ENOCH  J.  HAGA 

California  Medical  Facility.  Vacaville,  Calif 


WHICH  SHALL  it  be,  A  —  L 
=  P  or  A  =  L  +  P?  “Such  a 
minor  point,”  you  say,  “how  could  it 
matter?”  Yet  no  good  teacher  w'ould 
intentionally  teach  his  students  any¬ 
thing  that  would  have  to  be  un¬ 
learned  later.  No  good  teacher  would 
teach  his  students  anything  he  knew 
to  be  downright  wrong.  But  unin¬ 
tentionally,  perhaps  without  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  many  bookkeeping 
teachers  are  guilty  of  both  errors. 

Now,  the  fundamental  bookkeep¬ 
ing  equation,  as  presented  in  most 
high  school  texts,  is  such  a  simple 
thing:  A  =  L  -j-  P.  Still,  we  should 
remember  that  it  is  fundamental— 
exactly  what  the  name  implies.  Upon 
its  proper  understanding  rests  the 
entire  structure  of  bookkeeping  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice.  If  we  are  going 
to  teach  the  equation  at  all,  we  should 
teach  it  in  the  most  productive  and 
thought-provoking  way  possible. 

Usually  the  new  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dent  is  taught  that  assets  are  things 
owned,  liabilities  amounts  owed,  and 
that  total  assets  equal  the  sum  of 
the  liabilities  and  the  proprietorship. 
This  is  neatly  charted  out  and,  with 
the  aid  of  balancing  scales,  pictorial- 
ly  represented;  thus  the  idea  of 
A  =  L  -f-  P  is  firmly  impressed  on  the 
student’s  mind.  “Fine,”  we  say,  and 
the  student  lets  it  go  at  that. 

But  the  equation  has  been  mem¬ 
orized,  not  learned.  Its  full  signifi¬ 


cance  has  not  even  begun  to  be 
realized.  Still  worse,  the  teacher  has 
reached  an  impasse  for  he  cannot 
develop  the  formula  in  the  coiurse 
of  subsequent  instruction.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  the  fundamental 
bookkeeping  equation  has  been  lost. 
For  the  only  way  to  bring  out  clearly 
and  unmistakably  the  significance  of 
the  equation  is  to  write  it  in  the 
form  A  —  L  =  P. 

This  form  shows  something  that 
cannot  be  showm  by  A  =  L  -f-  P:  that 
proprietorship  is  derived  from  the 
difference  between  assets  and  liabil¬ 
ities.  This  is  a  most  important  fact 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  clearly 
understood  in  a  few  short  weeks  by 
every  student.  The  concept  A  —  L 
=  P  gives  the  student  the  means  of 
relating  and  integrating  all  subse¬ 
quent  instruction;  it  unmistakably 
underlies  all  that  will  come  later. 
But  the  concept  A  =  L  -f-  P  is  barren; 
it  can  show  nothing  clearly,  least  of 
all  the  true  nature  of  proprietorship. 
Once  learned  it  must  be  forgotten. 
By  some  means  other  than  the  fun¬ 
damental  equation  the  student  must 
learn  that  proprietorship  is  derived 
from  the  difference  between  assets 
and  liabilities— a  time-consuming  and 
confusing  process. 

Why  not  teach  the  concept  A  —  L 
=  P?  Then  the  student  derives,  from 
something  familiar,  possibly  learned 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  Division  of  Notsor  Corp.-09d«nsbur9«  N.Y. 
In  Conodo:  Acco  Conadion  Co.,  ltd..  Toronto 


Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  please  send  me  your 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing 
Techniques  (including  Lesson 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and 
Question-Answer  Review). 
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EVERYONE'S  DOING  IT! 


Yes,  everyone  is  talking  about  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  for  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  ate 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed¬ 
ucation  equipment. 


1-3482  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat¬ 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Writ*  for  fraa  30  day 
no  obligation  trial 
basis  and  quantity 

fric*  list  of  complat* 
in*. 


2006- A 


P-1521  chair  -  •  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  posture  of  tbe  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


2006-A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in¬ 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat¬ 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 


•LIFT-LOK” 
Posture  Chairs  And 
Stools  By 
Kil-fl- 


Ovar  25  models  of  completely  odjustoble  chairs 
end  stools.  Full  7”  height  adjustment.  Writefer 
catalog  and  price  list  of  complete  line. 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  237  GARRETT.  INDIANA  ' 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top- bound  booh 

J  Relieves  eye  strain,  tension;  promotes  accuracy 
speed 

/  8"  X  11"  X  1"  size:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

y  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 

J  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

y  Attractive  colors  (green,  bronze,  Ivory,  metallic 
gray,  yellow) 

y  Smooth  surfaces  provide  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrene  plastic 

PRICfS 


l-ll  Copybook  Holders  .  S2O0  each 

12-48  Copybook  Holders  .  1.75  each 

48-96  Copybook  Holders  .  1.60  eoch 

97  and  more  .  .  1  50  each 


Prices  P.6. 8.  Sen  Diego,  Californio 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Ooft.  ■,  2227  Porn  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  Collf. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
15  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry 
terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
published  in  Today's  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  81.^  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stock. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies — 25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  .50  copies — 15  cents  each 
Complete  set  of  15 — $2.50 
Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 

Reprint  Department 
Today'i  Secretary 

330  West  42  Street,  Now  York  36,  Now  York 
Please  send  mo  copies  of  each  of  the 

reprints  I  have  chocked  below,  for  which  I  en¬ 
close  payment  of  $  . 

..Atomic  Energy  ..Chemical.  ..Electronic 
..Banking  ..Electrical  ..Construction 

..Import-Export  ..Legal  ..Aviation  | 
..Radio  &  TV  .  Oil  ..Contract 

..Agricultural  ..K4edical  ..Insurance 
.  .Complete  set  of  15 

Name  . 

Address  . . 

City  . 

State  . 


A-L=P 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

the  very  first  day,  the  idea  of  what 
proprietorship  really  is.  It  is  easy  to 
say  what  assets  are,  what  liabilities 
are,  but  proprietorship  is  another 
story.  A  —  L  =  P  helps  to  make  it 
plain.  Also,  this  form  of  the  equation 
can  be  developed.  The  teacher  can 
easily  show,  when  the  time  comes, 
that  A  —  L  =  P-1-I  —  E.  Try  this 
on  A  =  L  +  P! 

Another  thing  comes  up  during 
presentation  of  the  equation— the 
idea  of  the  nature  of  assets.  The  ex¬ 
planation  that  assets  are  things  own¬ 
ed,  the  usual  explanation,  is  not 
enough.  Nearly  any  student  can 
(and  often  does)  confound  this  ex¬ 
planation  by  asking  how  it  is  that 
his  dad’s  new  car  can  be  an  asset 
while  not  even  paid  for.  Clearly, 
the  definition  of  assets  is  at  fault; 
it  should  be  broadened  to  include 
things  owned  or  that  you  have  the 
right  to  use.  Thus  the  student  under¬ 
stands  that  even  though  the  bank 
has  a  claim  against  his  dad’s  car, 
he  still  has  the  right  to  use  it,  and 
hence  it  is  an  asset.  From  this  point 
it  is  easy  to  explain  that  the  bank’s 
claim  is  his  father’s  liability.  To  limit 
the  definition  of  assets  to  things 
owned  is  clearly  incorrect  and  only 
leads  to  confusion,  especially  when 
the  befuddled  student  is  later  told 
that  his  dad’s  car,  an  asset  that  he 
does  not  own,  is  also  a  liability. 

In  some  respects,  the  use  of  the 
formula  A  =  E  can  be  superior  even 
to  A  —  L  =  P.  It  does  show  that  all 
assets  are  balanced  by  the  equities 
of  the  owner  and  creditors.  Using 
this  equation,  it  is  easy  to  show  a 
new  student  that  his  dad’s  new  car 
is  at  once  an  asset,  a  creditor’s 
equity  (liability),  and  owner’s  equity 
( proprietorship ) . 

The  term  “equities”  is  shorter  and 
no  more  difficult  than  proprietorship 
to  understand  (proprietorship  in  fact 
is  rather  obsolete  in  present  usage). 
Note  also  that  most  balance  sheets 
printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
follow  the  form  A  =  E;  thus  its  early 
use  will  insure  that  no  student  is 
confused  by  an  equation  diflFerent 
from  one  learned  in  school. 

Take  a  new  look  at  that  simple 
formula  A  =  L  -|-  P.  Will  teaching 
the  form  A  —  L  =  P  or  A  =  E,  or 
perhaps  both,  help  you?  And  re¬ 
member,  assets  are  things  owned 
and  those  you  have  a  right  to  use. 
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...in  Olympia’s  "fatigue-free”  finger-form  keytops! 


Exclusive  spring-cushioned  keytops  —  designed  to 
keep  efficiency  high  every  typing  minute-are  the 
secret  of  Olympia’s  sensational  feather-light  touch ! 

Just  one  of  the  many  advanced-and  worthwhile 
—typing  aids  that  make  the  precision-built  Olympia 
so  perfect  to  teach  with  ...  to  learn  on. 

A  breeze  to  operate,  students  find  that  an 
Olympia  makes  short  work  of  the  toughest  assign- 


ments-easier,  faster,  finer. 

Reno^vned  for  its  easy,  quiet,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance,  Olympia  cuts  maintenance  costs  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  schools,  from  coast 
to  coast,  are  selecting  Olympia.  Why  not  put  one  to 
the  test  yourself-before  you  decide  on  any  other 
typewriter ! 


Authorized  Sales  i  Service 

the  World  Over 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  FREE  COPY  OF 
ALAN  C.  LLOYD’S 

"The  Typing  Teacher 
As  A  Technician" 

...  an  informative  series 
of  articles  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  protection,  correc¬ 
tion  and  refinement  of 
basic  typing  skill.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


OLYMPIA  DIVISION 

Inter-Continental  Trading  Corp. 

90  West  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Alan  C.  Lloyd's  articles . . . 
"The  Typing  Teacher  As  A  Technician". . .  to  the 
address  below. 

Name _ 

Street  and  Number _ 

City _ 


_Zone_ 


_State_ 
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two  important  new 


/>?/  Cook,  MorriHun,  Tryttni,  and  Whale 


A  brand-new  research-engineered 
junior  high  school  typing  text 


•  lU'lLDS  useful  and  lasting  typing  skills 

•  DEVELOPS  facility  in  the  language-arts 

•  DOVETAILS  sm(K)thly  with  high  sch<K>l 
typing  programs 


COMING  SOON: 

WORKBOOK  FOR  GREGG  JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING 


By  Hosier,  Grnbhs,  and  Wayoner 


A  unique  text  for  the  post-high  school  transcription  course. 
Recommended  for  use  following  Vol.  II  of  CRECC  SHORT¬ 
HAND  SIMPLIFIED  FOR  COLLEGES,  or  GREGG  SPEED 
BUILDING  FOR  COLLEGES.  SIMPLIFIED. 


Integrates  shorthand,  typewriting,  English  usage  and  other  transcription  skills 
AT  THE  TYPEWRITER 

Side-opening,  spiral-type  binding  permits  book’s  use  AT  THE  TYPEWRITER 
Includes  plated  material,  and  full-size  model  letters 
Available  with  Student’s  Transcript  and  Teacher’s  Manual 


WRITE  YOUR  NEAREST  GREGG  OFFICE 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  McGRAW  HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC 

New  York  36:  330  West  42nd  St.  •  Chicago  46:  4655  Chase  Ave  •  San  Francisco  4;  68  Post  St  •  Dallas  2;  501  Elm  St. 
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THEY  CAN'T  LEARN?  DON'T  BELIEVE  IT! 

Can  we  do  anything  to  rescue  students  who  haven't  achieved  anything 
after  a  year  or  two  of  studying  business  subjects? 

Two  teachers  tell  why  their  schools  answer  with  a  resounding  “Yes!” 


NOVEMBER,  1959 
VOLUME  40,  NUMBER  3 


NOTE:  Until  this  fall,  the  author 
taught  at  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Senior 
High  School,  where  the  program  de¬ 
scribed  in  tlm  article  was  tried  out. 

O  JIM  WILSON,  it  just  didn’t 
make  sense.  “How  cim  I  teach 
l>ookkeeping  elfectively  to  a  class  of 
thirty  students  whose  I.Q.  range  is 
from  70  to  140?” 

Jim  was  a  new  teacht'r,  but  his 
question  was  an  old  and  familiar  one 
to  his  depiirtment  chainnan.  As  the 
two  men  walketl  down  the  busy  cor¬ 
ridor  in  the  mo<lem  glass-and-brick 
sch(X)l  building  toward  Mr.  Wilson’s 
lxx)kkeeping  classroom,  the  distraught 
teacher  didn’t  wait  for  an  answer. 
In  im  almost  hopeless  tone,  he  con- 
tinuetl,  “I  keep  having  to  adjust  the 
subject  matter  and  the  objectives  to 
fit  such  a  wide  ability  range  of  stu¬ 
dents  that  I  now  find  I  have  as  many 
different  lessons  and  goals  in  elemen¬ 
tary  b(K)kkeeping  each  day  as  I  have 
students!  What  can  I  do?” 

As  they  appnxiched  the  classroom, 
the  chairman  of  the  department  as¬ 
sured  the  discouraged  teacher  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  would 
“look  into  the  matter.”  But,  as  Jim 
Wilson  entered  his  classroom,  he  was 
sure  that  the  older  man’s  pat  on  the 
back,  accompanied  by  his  do-the- 
l>est-you-can  attitude  meant  that  no¬ 
thing  much  would  be  done  about  the 
problem. 

Jim  Wilson  was  graduated  two  years 
ago  from  a  widely  recognized  teacher¬ 
training  institution.  He  was  eager  to 


“Below  95  I  Q.” 
Students 
Need 
SPECIAL 
Business 
Education 

ELEANOR  B.  BROWN 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  College 


teach  the  business  subjix^ts  in  which 
he  had  majored.  His  enthusiasm  and 
excellent  training,  tdong  with  other 
favorable  factors,  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  be  accepted  for  the  teaching 
position  that  he  had  pursued  and  now 
held.  Jim  w'as  proud  to  join  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  large  comprehensive  high 
school.  He  was  one  of  eight  business 
cxJucators  who  taught  a  program  of 
subjiK+s  generally  referred  to  col¬ 
lectively  as  “the  business  course,”  or 
more  formally  as  “business  education.” 

Now,  however,  near  the  end  of  his 
second  year  of  teaching,  Jim  foimd 


himself  wondering  alMnit  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  tettching.  He  Wgan  to 
\\'orry  about  the  nuinlxr  of  students  in 
his  classes  who  seemed  to  be  either 
unable  to  respond  to  his  teacliing  or 
indifferent  to  it.  He  was  particularly 
disturl>ed  alx^ut  his  current  bookktvp- 
ing  cliiss.  He  tried  to  group  his  stu- 
<lents  within  the  class  accortling  to 
their  academic  abilities  and  to  fit  the 
subject  to  each  grotip,  then  teach  each 
group  separately;  but  there  just  wasn’t 
enough  time  to  reach  all  the  students. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  prt\sent  the 
principles  of  lxx)kkeeping  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  way  to  the  students  in  each 
group,  Jim  had  to  individualize  his 
teaching  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  it 
ineffective. 

He  understo(xl  that  the  subjects  in 
the  bu.sines  program  were,  in  general, 
offered  to  any  student  who  wished  ttr 
prepare  for  employment  in  an  office 
or  a  store.  He  also  knew  that  the 
.students  who  enrolkxl  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  were  not  segregated  according 
to  any  pattern  of  aptitudes,  objec¬ 
tives,  or  achievement  levels.  He  real- 
izetl  too  that  the  bu.siness  svibjects 
were  sometimes  offertxl  as  “exploratory 
experiences”  to  students  whose  voca¬ 
tional  goals  were  less  definite.  Thus, 
it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  his 
classes  would  obviotisly  represent  a 
cross-section  of  the  school’s  student 
body. 

At  first,  these  enrollment  practices 
st'emed  justifiable  to  him.  He  certainly 
believetl  that  everyone  who  so  electetl 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
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shidying  for  an  occupation  in  btisiness. 
Morcov'cr,  he  was  especially  pleased 
that  the  enrollment  in  the  htisiness 
program  in  his  school  was  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  students  a  wide  choice 
of  subjects,  such  as  txpewriting,  book¬ 
keeping,  shorthand,  office  practice, 
business  English,  business  law,  and 
salesmanship.  Yet,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  wide  ability  and  achievement 
ranges  of  the  students  within  these 
classes  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  teach  the  subjects  effectively.  To 
him,  it  was  almost  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  that  many  students  would  be 
negl<>cted.  It  was  precisely  this 
thought  that  led  to  Jim  Wilson’s 
fnistration. 

As  the  Noung  teacher  now  stood 
before  his  class,  he  wondererl  if  he, 
his  department  chairman,  or  anyone 
for  that  matter,  could  reiilly  change 
the  situation.  lie  also  wondf'red  if 
the  older  man’s  many  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  under  similar  circumstances  had 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  accepting 
the  situation  as  inevitable.  .\i  the 
moment,  at  least,  Jim  Wilson  b'lt  that 
the  urgency  of  his  teaching  problem 
seemed  to  shock  no  one  but  himself. 

Yet,  as  he  looked  at  the  students 
in  the  cda.ss  before  him.  he  reali/f'rl 
that  the  situation  had  indeeil  provoked 
a  reaction  of  shock  in  at  least  one 
other  person.  'Tlie  emptx’  chair  in  the 
back  row  was  a  grim  reminder  that 
he  w'as  not  alone  in  his  despair.  ’Tlie 
tall,  lean,  handsome  lad  who  bad 
occupii'il  the  chair  until  a  week  aeo 
had,  without  doubt,  felt  diseourace- 
meut.  Harold  Clark,  in  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  had  left  the  class  the 
week  before  arnl  had  dropped  out  of 
school.  He  had  been  one  of  Jim  Wil¬ 
son’s  problem  students.  Harold  lacked 
sufficient  aptitude  in  arithmetic  to 
complete  his  bookkeeping  assignments. 
Furthermore,  his  ability  to  read  with 
comprehension  was  limitetl  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  faileil  to  understand 
the  text  material.  Even  so,  with  per¬ 
severance  and  his  teacher’s  individual 
help,  Harold  made  some  progress— 
btit  not  enough  to  permit  him  to  com¬ 
plete  the  lx>okkeepmg  assignments 
with  any  s.atisfactorv  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  or  understanding.  In  fact,  his 
I.O'  fifl  sugge.sted  that  his  chances 
for  profiting  from  a  course  in  book¬ 
keeping  were  less  than  favorable. 

In  \new  of  this  experience,  Harold 
Clark  accepted,  reluctantlv  and  hope¬ 


lessly,  his  teacher’s  and  counselor’s 
advice  to  discontinue  his  vocational 
business  education  in  bookkeeping. 
His  dejection  became  obvious.  Harold 
had  enrolled  in  the  bookkeeping  class 
so  that  he  might  learn  to  "keep  the 
books”  in  his  father’s  dry-cleaning 
establishment.  But  after  several 
months  in  the  cla.ss,  his  discourage¬ 
ment  led  him  to  believe  there  was 
little  reason  for  him  to  continue  his 
formal  education  in  any  direction. 
And  .so,  he  left  school. 

Can  we  continue,  with  any  degree 
of  justification,  to  hope  that  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  well-trained  teachers  like 
Jim  Wilson  will  somehow  manage  to 
teach  \T)cntional  business  subiects 
effectively  to  large  classes  of  un¬ 
differentiated  students?  Can  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  hope  that  dejected  students 
like  Harold  Clark  will  somehow 
"accept”  or  "adjtist  to”  their  disap¬ 
pointment  in  being  denied  occupa¬ 
tional  preparation  for  careers  in 
business? 

Is  There  a  Solution? 

The  enrollment  practice  of  a.ssign- 
ing  shidents  to  vocational  business 
cla.s.ses  regardless  of  the  students’ 
aptitudes,  objectives,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  levels  is  a  common  one  in  a 
considerable  ntimber  of  high  schools. 
Ordinarily,  teachers  and  students  are 
expected  to  accept,  as  inevitable  or 
unsolv^able,  the  olm’oiis  teaching  and 
learning  problems  that  surround  this 
practice.  They  are  often  advised  by 
school  administrators  and  department 
chairman  to  "do  the  best  you  can.” 

Ne\’ertheless,  it  is  an  accepted 
concept  that  secondarv’  schools  are 
expected  to  provide  oil  students  who 
seek  vocational  business  training  with 
sufficient  preparation  to  meet  occu¬ 
pational  requirements  for  initial  em- 
ploxTTient.  It  is  also  a  responsibility 
of  secondary  schools  to  offer  oil  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunitv’  to  develop, 
insofar  as  their  abilities  permit,  an 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  and  economic  principles 
and  practices. 

In  light  of  this,  we  should  indeed 
be  continuously  shockfxl  at  anv  prac¬ 
tice  that  prohibits  or  impetles  the  full 
implementation  of  these  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Jim  Wilsons  and  Harold  Clarks 
everv^here,  let  us  join  Jim’"!  depart¬ 


ment  chairman  and  "look  into  the 
matter.” 

To  the  casual  observer,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Jim  Wil¬ 
son’s  problem  could  be  readily  solved 
by  the  use  of  homogeneous  grouping 
of  students  instead  of  heterogeneous 
grouping.  Moreover,  ability  grouping, 
a  once-rejected  practice,  is  now  being 
re-examined  by  many  leading  educa¬ 
tors  as  a  possible  solution  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  indivndual  needs 
more  effectively.  Dr.  James  B.  Con- 
ant,  for  example,  in  his  recent  report 
on  secondary  education  (The  Ameri¬ 
can  Iliffh  School  Today,  McGraw’- 
Hill  Book  Company,  p.  49),  recom¬ 
mends  ability  grouping  subject  by  sub¬ 
ject  in  courses  where  student  ability 
ranges  are  wide.  He  suggests  that, 
in  ca.ses  where  the  enrollment  so 
warrants,  three  levels  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  developed  in  order  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  fa.st  learners,  the 
middle  or  average  learners,  and  the 
slow  learners. 

(For  our  purposes,  an  arbitrary 
I.Q.  figure  will  be  useful.  Let  us  call 
the  fast  and  average  le-amers  "above 
95  I.Q.”  students  and  the  slow  learn¬ 
ers  ‘T)elow  95  I.Q.”  .students.) 

However,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  course  material  in  type¬ 
writing,  the  content  of  vocational 
business  subjects  does  not  always 
lend  itself  effectively  to  three,  or  even 
two,  levels  of  development.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  not  practicable  to  sep¬ 
arate  elementary  bookkeeping  subject 
matter  into  either  three  or  two  levels 
of  learning.  When  bookkeeping  prin¬ 
ciples  are  modifietl  to  make  them 
more  easily  understood  by  "below  95 
I.Q.”  students,  the  purpose  and  sub¬ 
stance  are  lost,  or  at  least  obscured. 
Furthermore,  it  is  questionable  wheth¬ 
er,  from  a  practical  vocational  stand¬ 
point,  "below  95  I.Q.”  students  would 
profit  sufficiently  from  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  to  justify  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  especially  designer!  course 
for  them.  The  same  questions  arise 
in  regard  to  other  vocational  biisiness 
subjects  .such  as  shorthand,  business 
English,  office  practice,  business  law, 
and  salesmanship.  Yet,  ironically,  "be¬ 
low  95  I.Q.”  students  usually  need 
and  seek  business  occupational  prep¬ 
aration  in  greater  numJ>ers  than  do 
students  wdth  high  I.Q.’s. 

At  any  rate,  ability  grouping  of 
students  in  business  edtication,  at 
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least  according  to  the  fast,  average, 
and  slow  subject-by-siibject  differen¬ 
tiation  pattern,  does  not  seem  to  solve 
the  problem  effectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  leading  busi¬ 
ness  educators  have  long  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  business  education 
program,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  inten¬ 
ded  purpose,  or  even  survive  at  all, 
must  provide  occupational  prepara¬ 
tion  for  all  students,  including  those 
with  lower  I.Q.’s.  As  long  ago  as  1950, 
when  leaders  in  business  education 
were  asked  their  opinions  concerning 
the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  students  with  lower  I.Q.’s 
who  sought  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing,  the  majority  firmly  agreed  that 
special  courses,  designed  to  provide 
training  for  the  lower  level  of  office 
and  store  positions,  but  also  to  de¬ 
velop  personal-use  and  social-econo¬ 
mic  learning,  should  be  provided  for 
them  tcUhin  the  hiisiness  education 
department.^ 

Again,  in  1957,  an  even  .stronger 
majority  of  leading  business  educa¬ 
tors,  responding  to  the  same  question, 
strongly  reaffirmed  the  opinion  held 
by  the  majority  of  leaders  in  1950.- 
They  firmly  believed  that  students 
with  lower  I.Q.’s  should  not  be  de¬ 
nied  business  occupational  prepara- 


'Carlos  K.  Hayden,  Major  Issues  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  ( tmpublished  disserta¬ 
tion,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  1950),  pp.  302-345. 

^Eleanor  B.  Brown,  Relationship  of  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Business  Education  to  Establish¬ 
ed  Objectives  (unpuhlished  dissertation. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  1958),  p.  77. 


tion.  They  likewise  supported  tlie 
viewpoint  that  these  students  should 
be  provided  a  type  of  business  occu¬ 
pational  preparation  designed  espe¬ 
cially  to  meet  their  particular  needs. 
They  also  reasoned  that  a  special 
business  program  for  students  with 
lower  I.Q.’s  would  permit  other  stu¬ 
dents,  more  capable  of  profiting  quick¬ 
ly  from  the  traditional  skill-building 
subjects,  to  progress  at  a  faster  pace. 

Hence,  these  opinions  of  leading 
business  educators  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  needs  of  prospective  business 
students  can  best  be  met  by  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  structure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-education  program  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  by  a  fast,  average,  and 
slow  subjt'ct-by-subject  differentiation 
within  the  program. 

In  view  of  this  thinking,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  such  a 
modification  in  structure  may  be 
achievetl  by  separating  the  secondary 
business-education  program  into  two 
areas  of  study  or  learning.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  area  may  provide  .specific 
occupational  preparation  by  means  of 
skill-development  business  subjects 
for  shidents  who  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  backgraund  and  are  ready  aea- 
demically  to  seek  such  courses  and 
profit  from  them.  The  other  area  may 
provide  general  occupational  prepara¬ 
tion  by  means  of  non-skill  business 
subjects  for  students  of  limited  aca¬ 
demic  ability  who  seek  training  for 
the  lower  level  of  office  and  store 
positions.  If  this  concept  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  secondary  business-education 
program  as  a  whole  would  take  this 
structural  form: 


Let  us  consider  this  further  de¬ 
scription  of  the  proposed  Specific  Oc¬ 
cupational  Preparation  area  and  the 
General  Occupational  Preparation 
area  presented  in  the  diagram. 

1.  SPECIFIC 

OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Objective.  The  objective  should  be 
to  provide  a  realistic  business  occupa¬ 
tional  preparation  for  initial  employ¬ 
ment  in  skilled  positions  in  offices 
and  stores  for  students  in  grades  10, 
11,  and  12  who  .seek  such  training, 
are  ready  for  it,  and  are  capable  of 
profiting  from  it. 

Enrollment  Limitations.  The  en¬ 
rollment  .should  be  limiterl  to  those 
students  whose  I.Q.  range  is  96  or 
above,  who  seek  btisiness  occupa¬ 
tional  preparation,  and  whose  test 
and  performance  records  indicate 
that  they  have  achieved  sufficient 
competency  in  basic  .skill  prerequisites 
(I'eading,  arithmetic,  gi-ammar)  to 
profit  from  such  training. 

Content.  Course  content  should 
provide  a  means  from  which  all  realis¬ 
tic  understanding,  knowledge,  and 
mastery  of  basic  principles  could  be 
gained  concerning  business  subjects, 
such  as  business  and  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  (2  semesters),  typewriting  (4 
semesters),  bfHikkeeping  (4  semes¬ 
ters),  shorihand  (4  semesters),  office 
practice  (1  semester),  business  Eng¬ 
lish  (1  semester),  business  law  (1 
semester) ,  and  salesmanship  ( 1  se¬ 
mester).  The  time  allotment  designa¬ 
tions  in  parentheses  are  suggested 
limihilions  for  adequate  content  cov¬ 
erage. 

Standards.  Up-to-date  community 
and  regional  surveys  of  initial  em¬ 
ployment  skill  requirements  pertain¬ 
ing  to  office  and  store  positions  should 
l>e  used  to  suggest  realistic  and  mea¬ 
ningful  classroom  standards.  Students 
who  do  not  meet  minimtim  skill  re¬ 
quirements  should  lie  permitted  to 
transfer,  if  they  so  elect,  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Ocoipational  Preparation  area  of 
the  business-education  program. 

Application.  All  students  accepted 
for  Spe(‘ific  Occupational  Prepara¬ 
tion  .should  be  reqttired  to  develop 
a  marketable  skill  in  tv-pewriting  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  business  and 
economic  principles.  They  may  then 
elect  to  study  connirrently  or  stihse- 
quently  one  or  more  of  these  husiness 
suhjects:  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  of- 
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fice  prac-ticf,  bci.siness  English,  busi¬ 
ness  law,  and/or  salesmanship.  On 
graduation  from  high  school,  students 
who  ha\’e  stiocessfully  completed 
business  courses  in  the  Specific  Occu¬ 
pational  Preparation  area  should  be 
granterl,  in  addition  to  their  tradi- 
timuil  diploma,  a  certificate  that  clear¬ 
ly  identifies  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  business  occupational  prepara¬ 
tion. 

2.  GENERAL 

OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 

Objective.  The  objective  should  be 
to  provide  a  realistic  business  occu¬ 


pational  preparation  for  initial  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  non-skill  lower-level 
pxwitions  in  ofiBces  and  stores  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  limited  academic  ability  in 
grades  10,  11,  and  12  who  seek  such 
training,  are  ready  for  it,  and  are  cap¬ 
able  of  profiting  from  it. 

Enrollment  Limitations.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  should  be  limittxl  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  whose  I.Q.  range  is  95  or  be¬ 
low,  who  seek  business  occupational 
prep>aration,  and  whose  test  and  per¬ 
formance  records  suggest  that  they 
may  profit  from  such  training. 

Content.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  propxwed  course  content. 


Description  of  Course  Content 

GENERAL  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION  AREA 


Courses 

Required  Elective 

General 

Typewriting 

(four 

semesters) 


Business  1 
(one 

semester) 


General 

Emphasis 

Skill  develop¬ 
ment  to  point 
of  individual 
student’s  maxi¬ 
mum  ability 


General  Content  and  Procedure 

Lessons,  demonstrations,  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  keyboard  skill  development; 
instruction  and  drill  in  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  development;  application  of 
skill  to  elementary  production  prob¬ 
lems  involving  centering  and  tabu¬ 
lation,  letter-writing,  and  the  typing 
of  simple  records  and  forms 


Business  Review  of  basic  arithmetic;  diagnos- 
arithnaetic  tic  and  remedial  lessons  in  basic 
arithmetic  processes;  application  of 
arithmetic  processes  to  ordinary  laer- 
sonal,  household,  club,  and  business 
transactions 


Business  2  Recordkeeping  Instniction  in  the  preparation  of 
simple  records  and  forms  ordinarily 
(one  used  in  personal,  household,  club, 

semester)  and  business  traasactions;  applica¬ 

tion  of  instruction  to  a  practice  set 
illustrating  the  use  of  records  and 
forms  in  actual  transactions;  pres¬ 
entation  and  discussion  of  elemen¬ 
tary  bookkeeping  terms  accompanied 
by  simple  illustrab’ons  and  appli¬ 
cations  of  usage 


Standards.  Up-to-date  community 
and  regional  surveys  of  initial  em¬ 
ployment  requirements  pertaining  to 
the  lower-level  office  and  store  posi¬ 
tions  should  be  used  to  suggest  class¬ 
room  standards.  Standards  should  be 
meaningful  but  applied  with  reason¬ 
able  flexibility. 

Application.  All  students  accepted 
for  General  Occupational  Preparation 
should  be  required  to  complete  one 
semester  of  typewriting.  Their  enroll¬ 
ment  in  subsequent  semesters  of  type¬ 
writing  should  be  based  on  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  preceding  semester  of 
typewriting.  They  may  elect  to  study 
concurrently  or  subsequently  Business 
1,  Business  2,  Business  3,  or  Business 
4.  Since  the  general  content  of  these 
subjects  is  not  sec}uential,  does  not 
overlap,  and  is  not  repetitive,  .stu¬ 
dents  may  be  counseled  to  under¬ 
take  the  subjects  in  any  numerical 
order.  Likewise,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  all  four  semesters  be  completed 
by  all  students  in  the  program.  Stu¬ 
dents’  individual  needs  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  studied  and  the  number  of  se¬ 
mesters  for  which  they  are  enrolled. 
In  general,  however,  it  seems  rea.son- 
able  to  suggest  that  a  student  should 
l)e  enrolled  in  only  one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  at  a  time,  exclusive  of  U'pe- 
wTiting.  On  graduation  from  high 
school,  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  business  courses  in  the 
General  Occupational  Preparation 
area  of  the  business-education  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  granted,  in  addition 
to  their  traditional  diploma,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  clearly  identifies  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  business  occupa¬ 
tional  preparation. 


Business  3  Communications  Instniction  in  the  preparation  of  form 

letters;  illustrations  of  bulk  mailing 
(one  procedures;  demonstratioas  and  prac- 

semester)  tice  in  the  operation  of  duplicating 

and  addressing  machines;  lessons  and 
practice  in  general  filing  procedures; 
drill  in  spelling;  discussion  and  dem- 
oastrations  of  general  office  practicies 
and  procedures;  discussion  and  illu¬ 
strations  of  ordinary  business  con¬ 
tracts;  discussion  and  illustrations  of 
emplo>’ee-employer  relationships 


Business  4 
(one 

semester) 


Distributive  Lessons  and  illustrations  pertaining 

education  to  the  origin,  distribution,  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  consumer  goods;  illu¬ 
strations  and  demonstrations  of  gen¬ 

eral  retailing  practices  and  proced¬ 
ures;  instruction,  illustrations,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  development 
of  the  "sales  personality’’ 


*  I  '  HE  FOREGOING  description  of 
-*•  the  suggested  structural  change 
in  the  secondary  business-education 
program  calls  attention  particularly 
to  an  especially  designed  provision  for 
“below  95  I.Q.”  students,  the  General 
Occupational  Preparation  area.  ’This 
provision  is  intended  to  be  an  outline 
of  a  solution,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
basic  problem  that  has  created  dis¬ 
couragement  and  despair  among 
many  teachers  like  Jim  Wilson  and, 
even  more,  among  students  like  Ha¬ 
rold  Clark,  in  a  significantly  large 
number  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
ITnited  States  today. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Case 
of  the 
Reluctant 
Learners 


different  from  that  of  other  schools  of 
like  size  in  like  areas— has  been  at 
least  partially  solved. 

At  a  fairly  early  stage,  we  decided 
that  what  we  needed  most  was  some 
device  that  would  provide  continuing 
motivation— a  project  that  would  give 
our  students  practice  in  those  clerical 
tasks  for  which  they  seemed  best 
adapted,  along  with  an  opportunity 
for  variety  in  application.  Also,  we 
wanted  a  project  so  well  integrated 
that  the  students’  jobs  would  be  in¬ 
terdependent. 

To  serve  our  purposes,  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  Shore  Trading  Company, 
distributors  of  electrical  appliances 
and  parts,  and  our  clerical-office- 
practice  classes  went  into  business. 

The  Plan  of  Operation 

Shore  Trading  Company  publishes 
( 1 )  a  price  list,  which,  for  class  use, 
shows  catalog  number,  description, 
retail  list  price,  and  shipping  weight 
for  each  item;  and  (2)  a  discount 
list  showing  rates  of  discount  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  for  jobbers.  These  lists 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  project. 

Trading  Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  com¬ 
plement  firm  that  serves  as  the  buy¬ 
ing  ofiRce  for  Shore  Trading  Company 
customers  and  as  sales  agents  for 
manufacturers  who  sell  to  Shore. 
Trading  Associates  is  the  .source  of 
all  activity  for  the  project. 

E^ch  class  is  divided  into  these 
departments:  billing,  inventory,  ship¬ 
ping,  accounting,  correspondence,  fil¬ 
ing,  and  general  clerical  staff.  One 
student  is  appointed  as  office  man¬ 
ager  and  acts  as  the  general  super¬ 
visor  of  the  activity.  Since  we  have 
two  classes  in  operation,  the  division 
is  convenient;  if  we  had  only  one 
class,  the  same  plan  could  be  applied 
by  splitting  the  class  for  the  puiposes 
of  the  project. 

Little  need  be  said  here  of  the 
functions  of  the  various  departments, 
e.xcept  to  note  that  the  accounting 
department  is  not  required  to  keep 
general  accounts.  Its  work  is  limited 
to  customers’  and  vendors’  accounts, 
payroll,  and  cash  book.  (It  must  be 
remtmbered  that  these  students  are 
not  the  top  students  in  our  business 
division.  Our  school  provides  office- 
practice  classes  for  both  groups  at  the 
proper  level.) 

.\l  the  beginning  of  the  sch(K>l 
Near,  the  class  work  is  traditional,  in 
that  we  work  on  a  textbook  approach 


A  S  IS  THE  CASE  in  most  high 
schools,  we  have  in  our  schtxil  a 
group  of  students  who  must  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  “reluctant  learners.”  They  are 
not  slow  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
comprehend;  nor  are  they  retarded. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  students 
who  have  not  “found”  either  them¬ 
selves  or  any  reason  for  learning. 
These  are  the  students  who  have 
tired  themselves  as  well  as  their 
teachers  during  the  tw’o  years  they 
have  spent  investigating  the  business 
courses  we  offer.  They  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand,  and  typewriting  because,  al¬ 
though  they  passed  the  courses,  they 
have  actually  acquired  little  or  no 
skill  in  the  vocational  aspects  of  these 
subjects. 

In  our  present  economy,  with  so 
many  firms  hard  put  to  find  employ¬ 
able  people,  it  would  obviously  be 
wasteful  to  permit  these  students  to 
leave  our  schools  with  no  more  than 
a  piece  of  paper  attesting  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  attended  classes  for 
at  least  four  years.  They  are  employ¬ 
able,  but  they  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  find  out  where  their  chances  of 
success  lie,  since  they  have  never 
thought  of  themselves  as  being  em¬ 
ployable.  The  mark  of  these  lost 
learners  is  generally  apparent  in  such 
characteristics  as  these: 

•  They  manage  to  achieve  passing 
grades,  but  no  more. 

•  They  have  difficulty  in  reading 
a  problem,  but  not  necessarily  in 
reading. 

•  They  have  a  short  interest  span 
and  are  very  difficult  to  motivate. 

•  They  prefer  doing  to  studying. 

•  They  are  generally  guilty  of 


over-exuberance  in  the  classroom  and 
tinder-exertion  everywhere. 

This  is  the  type  of  student  who, 
in  many  urban  areas,  would  in  all 
probability  find  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Distributive  Education 
program.  But,  after  a  long  period  of 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  we  serve,  we  decided  that 
the  D.  E.  program  was  not  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Our  problem,  then,  was  to  find 
some  suitable  training  program  other 
than  D.  E.  that  would  provide  the 
extra  motivation  required  to  encour¬ 
age  real  learning  for  vocational  ac¬ 
ceptability. 

VVe  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  would  have  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  along  the  lines  of  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  essentially  terminal  in 
nature,  for  general  clerical  workers. 

VVe  developed  such  a  program. 
VV’e  believe  that  our  problem— and  it 
is  likely  that  our  problem  is  not  much 
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to  clerical  practice.  It  is  our  belief 
that  this  is  an  excellent  inlnxluctory 
device  for  our  program.  The  subject 
matter  is  covered  from  the  basic 
standpoint  of  discovering  what  skills, 
knowledge,  and  characteristics  are 
expected  of  the  I)eginning  office 
worker.  The  sequence  of  develop¬ 
ment  depends  entirely  on  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  group  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher; 
but  the  basic  business  information  is 
cx)veretl  completely. 

In  this  segment  of  instruction,  the 
major  difference  from  orthodox  meth¬ 
ods  is  that  no  workbottk  material  is 
used,  nor  is  there  any  great  emphasis 
on  practice  problems  in  the  various 
areas  of  skill  development.  Time  that 
would  nonnally  have  been  used  for 
this  work  is  devoted  to  development 
of  typing  skill,  machine  operation, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  and  English 
for  busiiK'ss.  For  approximately  one 
month  prior  to  the  mid-year  peritxl, 
the  class  begins  to  develop  a  plan  of 
operation  for  tlie  business. 

We  use  conference  methods  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  way  to  plan  the 
forms  to  Ire  used.  A  flow-of-work 
chart  is  developt'd,  and  some  attempt 
is  made  to  establish  a  standard  for 
employability,  both  in  terms  of  the 
department  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  skills  for  each  position. 

A  general  employment  test  is  given 
to  all  students.  They  then  determine 
among  themselves  which  individuals 
should  be  assigned  to  the  positions 
available.  The  general  manager  is 
selected  by  the  group.  It  is  clearly 
understood  by  all  the  students  that 
departmental  assignments  will  be 
shifted  at  tlie  end  of  each  four-week 
period.  Reassignment  will  be  based 
on  the  production  record,  and  any 
student  may  approach  the  office  man¬ 
ager  with  a  request  for  specific  as¬ 
signment. 

All  the  students  are  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  “key”  to 
the  operation,  but  that  each  individ¬ 
ual  is  responsible  for  his  own  work. 
All  work  is  identified  by  a  symbol 
affixed  by  the  operator,  so  that  the 
work  may  be  traced  back  to  him. 

The  manager  directs  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  incoming  mail,  and  the  office 
activity  stems  from  this  source  of 
information. 

The  teacher  performs  the  func- 
tioDJ  of  the  bank,  service  companies 
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(transportation,  supplies,  etc.),  and 
the  comptroller’s  offic'e.  Students  from 
the  general-clerical  department  are 
.somt*times  employed  by  the  teacher 
for  duties  involved  in  the  bank  and 
service  functions.  All  instructions  are 
given  by  inter-office  correspondence, 
and  communication  between  the 
groups  is  handled  strictly  by  corres¬ 
pondence. 

Students  achieve  their  grades 
through  the  medium  of  paychecks. 
The  minimum  rate  is  set  so  that  the 
minimum  passing  grade  will  be 
earned  in  a  regtJar  forty-hour  week. 
There  is  no  overtime,  so  any  increase 
in  grade  is  based  on  an  increase  in 
rate  per  hour.  The  payroll  depart¬ 
ment  is  also  responsible  for  payroll 
for  the  firm’s  (imaginary)  service  de¬ 
partment.  A  rate  increase  for  any 
employee  may  be  recommended  by 
tlie  office  manager  or  the  department 
head— with  the  approval  of  the  comp¬ 
troller,  of  course.  Any  student  may 
request  a  job  transfer  at  any  time, 
provided  such  a  request  is  properly 
made  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  justi¬ 
fiable. 

Because  there  is  no  preplanned 
key  for  the  project,  it  is  impossible 
for  students  to  check  their  answers 
except  as  they  would  in  an  office. 
There  are  no  preplanned  transac¬ 
tions,  either,  so  that  the  groups  must 
work  together  and  must  handle  the 
day’s  work  as  it  comes. 

The  orders,  returns,  requests  for 
quotations,  and  all  the  other  bases 
for  the  transactions  come  from  the 
buying  office,  which  is  instructed  by 
the  teacher  to  buy  for  its  clients. 
The  teacher  dictates  the  instructions 
to  the  student  for  each  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  groups  and  chcxises  materials 
at  random  from  the  price  list.  The 
purchases  made  by  the  Shore  Trading 
Company  are  automatic,  since  the  in¬ 


ventory  system  stipulates  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  for  each  item  in  the 
catalog. 

Evaluation  of  Project 

•  Probably  the  greatest  advantage 
of  this  operation  is  the  fact  that  the 
students  accept  it  as  a  genuine  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  There  is  a  general 
attitude  of  earnestness  even  among 
those  who  have  in  the  past  indicated 
no  interest  in  school  generally  or  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  in  particular. 

•  Students  seem  to  develop  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
group  and  to  each  other. 

•  Because  of  the  continuity  of  the 
work,  students  are  naturally  moti¬ 
vated  to  learn;  and  because  the  work 
of  each  student  is  integral  with  that 
of  the  others,  they  urge  each  other 
to  a  higher  degree  of  neat,  accurate 
production.  Individuals  tend  to  be 
co-operative  and  will  offer  assistance 
to  overloaded  departments  when  they 
are  free  to  do  so. 

•  Students  learn,  more  quickly  and 
realistically  than  in  the  normal  class¬ 
room  situation,  the  importance  of 
planning  office  routines  and  the  ffow 
of  work,  as  well  as  becoming  aware 
of  the  interlocking  dependence  of  the 
individuals  and  divisions  in  the  office. 

We  have  made  an  attempt  to  find 
out  what  the  students  think  of  this 
type  of  practice.  In  order  to  get  un¬ 
biased  responses,  we  have  developed 
several  investigative  media.  Inquiries 
made  at  six-week  intervals  reveal 
that: 

•  Most  students  feel  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  valuable  to  them  because  it 
“is  as  close  to  an  office  as  it  can  be, 
but  I’m  not  terrified  at  losing  my 
job.” 

•  Many  students  indicate  that  they 
have  developed  a  real  interest  in 
business  as  a  career  through  this  ex- 
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perience.  Some  have  even  stated  that 
they  have  arrived  at  a  decision  to 
train  for  some  specific  office  job. 

Many  indicate  a  self-discovered 
need  for  more  skill  in  arithmetic  and 
English. 

•  Three  students  (of  23)  state 
that,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  project, 
they  realize  the  need  to  develop  a 
more  co-operative  and  understanding 
attitude  toward  otliers. 

•  One  student  says  that  he  now 
looks  forward  to  coming  to  class, 
whereas  he  had  heretofore  tried 
everything  to  avoid  attending  school. 
His  attendance  record  was  better  for 
the  last  six  weeks  than  it  had  been 
all  year. 

As  the  teacher  of  this  group,  I 
have  discovered  that  the  students 
have  developed  a  real  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the 
year,  they  were  consistently  tardy  in 
c'oming  to  class,  and  discipline  was  a 
major  consideration.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  three  weeks  of  this  project, 
tardiness  was  nonexistent,  and  stu¬ 
dents  went  to  work  immediately  with 
no  instructions  from  me.  If  a  student 
completes  his  work  for  the  day  and 
has  time  available,  he  will  use  it  to 
practice  skill  development  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  that  he  is  now  using  or  ex¬ 
pects  to  use— and  this  student  is  quite 
likely  to  be  the  same  one  who  was 
bored  with  machine  operation  when 
it  was  taught  in  the  classroom  unit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Another  effect  of  the  program  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  girl  who 
had  dropped  shorthand  in  her  junior 
year  is  now  brushing  up  on  it,  since 
she  was  asked  by  the  comptroller 
to  take  some  dictation.  (It  is  quite 
easy  to  re-interest  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  dropped  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping— I  simply  ask  their 
assistance  in  the  comptroller’s  office.) 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher. 


it  is  not  easy  to  supervise  the  groups; 
but  tire  extra  effort  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  results  that 
may  be  achieved.  I  must  admit  that 
this  t\pe  of  project  can  have  little 
chance  of  success  unless  the  teacher 
has  a  background  of  experience  in 
business  and  an  imagination  sparked 
by  curiosity.  Each  day  the  teacher 
must  supply  transactions  that  will 
challenge  the  students  without  dis¬ 
couraging  them.  He  must  provide  a 
variety  of  incidents  to  keep  interest 
alive  and  introduce  the  elements  that 
must  be  learned.  He  must  keep  up 
to  date  on  the  progress  of  groups 
and  individuals  so  that  the  rate  of 
output  is  increased— but  not  so  quickly 
that  it  will  fmstrate  the  group. 

Plenty  of  Detail  Work 

The  teacher  must  see  to  many 
miscellaneous  operating  details.  He 
must,  for  example,  provide  some 
good  reason  for  any  change  in  prices 
or  discounts.  He  must  make  clear 
the  need  for  various  types  of  corres¬ 
pondence.  He  must  make  changes  in 
freight  rates.  He  must  provide  pur¬ 
chase  orders  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  routine  stock 
replenishment. 

The  preparation  of  the  material  is 
time-consuming,  since  forms  must  be 
carefully  planned  and  integrated. 
But  it  is  a  most  rewarding  task,  since 
I  have  found  that  it  provides  my  stu¬ 
dents  with  means  of  learning  by 
doing  something  they  enjoy. 

I  have  said  little  about  correspond¬ 
ence  and  duplicating  services.  Both 
of  these  experiences  are  provided  in 
abundance.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  an  error  is  made  in  any 
external  document,  there  is  no  way 
to  correct  it  except  through  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  firms.  Thus, 
many  students  who  do  not  take  short¬ 
hand,  or  who  do  not  like  to  write 


letters,  force  themselves  to  do  so  in 
order  to  retain  a  job  they  like.  True, 
it  sometimes  takes  three  or  four  tries 
before  a  letter  is  passed  by  the  office 
manager— but,  after  all,  isn’t  that  the 
purpose  of  the  project? 

Almost  all  the  forms  we  use  are 
prepared  by  the  group,  by  either 
mimeograph  or  Uquid-process  dupli¬ 
cation.  Some  forms  are  prepared  by 
offset  duplication,  in  which  case  the 
positives  or  masters  are  prepared  by 
the  students  and  the  actual  duplicat¬ 
ing  is  done  by  our  school  printing 
department.  The  office-practice 
groups  also  provide  clerical,  duplicat¬ 
ing,  and  typing  services  for  all  other 
departments  of  the  school  and  main¬ 
tain  this  service  in  addition  to  the 
business  office-practice  experience. 

If  nothing  else  can  be  said  for  our 
experiment,  our  reluctant  learners 
are  no  longer  reluctant,  and  some  of 
them  have  actually  become  learners. 
All  of  them  seem  to  have  accepted 
the  project  with  a  healthy  spirit, 
and  all  of  them  say  that  they  imder- 
stand  the  functions  and  services  of  an 
office  better  now  than  they  ever  had 
before. 

And  some  of  them  have  actually 
been  employed  in  local  offices.  I  find 
tills  easy  to  understand,  since  I  know 
that  we  are  able  to  develop  under¬ 
standing  of  office  routines  far  better 
than  the  beginning  worker  is  able  to 
perceive  them  on  the  job.  Here,  the 
student  must  develop  the  routine  and 
flow  of  work,  since  it  is  he  who  does 
the  planning.  It  should  be  no  surprise 
to  the  teacher  to  find  that  students 
will  make  suggestions  for  changes  in 
routine,  in  forms,  and  in  flow  of  work, 
for  they  are  constantly  aware  that  it 
is  their  office  and  that  productivity  is 
their  responsibility. 

Our  reluctant  learners  have,  of  their 
own  volition,  become  interested  stu¬ 
dents. 
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What  qualities  do  doctors  look  for  in  their  secretaries? 

This  school  conducted  a  survey  to  find  out 
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1^"'ARLY  LAST  YEAR,  our  growing 
medical  secretarial  enrollment  had 
us  worried.  Wt*re  we  really  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  group  that  became 
larger  every  semester?  Were  all  the 
skills  and  personal  qualities  demanded 
of  the  doc-tor’s  assistant  included  as  a 
part  of  our  course?  Also,  were  most  of 
the  doc-tors  in  our  area  aware  that  we 
offered  a  specialized  course  to  train 
secretaries  for  their  offices?  Confer¬ 
ences  with  our  placement  office  gave 
us  some  answers  that  we  could  use 
to  test  our  course;  but  these  comments 
came  from  only  a  few  postgraduate 


students  and  their  doc-tor-employers. 

It  seemed  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  measure  our  course,  with  a  view  to 
possible  revisions,  w-ould  be  to  send 
out  a  cjuestionnaire  to  doc-tors  asking 
them  to  check  the  duties  of  their 
.secretaries  and  assistants.  The  check 
list  that  follows  was  duplicated  and 
mailed  to  450  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association. 
We  made  up  our  mailing  list  with 
some  selectivity,  so  that  most  of  the 
questionnaires  would  go  to  specialists 
who  would  have  a  staff  large  enough 
to  include  a  medical  secretary. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Our  secretarial  employees  include  the 
following  tasks  as  part  of  their 
responsibilities: 

(Please  check) 

Taking  dictation  in  shorthand 

a.  Letters  - 

b.  Bedside  dictation  - 

c.  Case  histories  - 

d.  Reports  on  articles  - 

e .  . 

f .  . 

Transcribing  from  shorthand - 

Transcribing  from  voice¬ 
writing  equipment  - 

Composing  routine  corre¬ 
spondence  — 

Typing  medical  records,  etc., 

from  longhand  copy  - 

Keeping  financial  and  business 

records  - 

Serving  as  receptionist  for 

patients  - 

Making  laboratory  tests  - 

Types  of  tests: 


Administering  treatments 
Sterilizing  instruments 
Handling  telephone  calls 
Operating  switchboard 
Other  responsibilities: 


Signed:  . 

Address:  . 

These  450  questionnaires  were  sent, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  at  a  time,  through¬ 
out  the  fall  semester  of  1958  and  the 
spring  semester  of  1959.  Of  the  450 
blanks  sent  out,  208  were  returned. 

MANUAL  SHORTHAND 
OR  TRANSCRIBING  MACHINE? 

Of  the  208  doctors  who  replied, 
125  (  60  per  cent)  indicated  that  the 
medical  secretary  used  both  manually 
written  shorthand  and  voice- writing 
equipment  for  transcription;  63  (30 
per  cent)  used  either  dictation  to  a 
secretary  or  dictation  recorded  by 
voice-writing  equipment,  but  not  both. 
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Only  20  doctors  (10  per  cent)  gave 
no  dictation. 

Of  the  63  questionnaires  giving 
only  one  method  of  dictation,  39  (62 
per  cent)  indicated  that  shoithand 
dictation  was  the  preferred  method, 
and  24  (38  per  cent)  listed  voice¬ 
writing  equipment  as  their  only 
method. 

TYPES  OF  WORK  DONE 
BY  THE  MEDICAL  SECRETARY 

(as  indicated  by  203  doctor-employers) 

A.  Taking  dictation  in  shorthand 

1.  On  letters  155  (76.655) 

2.  On  bedside  dictation  10  (  4.8%) 

.3.  On  case  histories  97  (46.655) 

4.  On  reports  and  articles 

for  publication  51  (24.5%) 

5.  Other  dictation; 

Minutes  and  other  reports 
of  meetings 

X-ray  consultations 
Abstracts  of  medical  records 
Electrocardiogram  readings 
Pathology  dictation 
Progress  notes 

B.  Transcribing  from  voice 

writing  equipment  rec¬ 
ords  1.36  (65.455) 

C.  Composing  routine  cor¬ 
respondence  163  (78.4%) 

I).  Typing  medical  records, 

etc.,  from  longhand  copy  152  (73.1%) 

E.  Keeping  financial  and 

business  records  161  (77.4%) 

F.  Serving  as  receptionist  172  (82.7%) 

G.  Making  laboratory  tests  36  (17..3%) 

Types  of  tests  (and 

numlx'r  of  mentions): 


Urinalysis  3.5 

Blood  count  12 

Sedimentation  rate  6 

X-ray  6 

Hemoglobin  5 

Basal  metabolism  3 

Electrocardiogram  3 

Smears  3 

Simple  stains  2 

Allergy  1 

Assisting  with  tissue 
cutting  1 

Stool  1 

H.  .Administering  Treat¬ 

ments  .30  (14.4%) 

Treatments  mentioned: 

Injections  3 

Shortwave  and 

diathermy  2 

Physiotherapy  2 

Dressings  1 

I.  Sterilizing  Instruments  84  (40.4%) 

J.  Handling  Telephone 

Calls  188  (90.4%) 


K.  Operating  Switchboard  37  (17.8%) 
NOVEMBER,  1959 


L.  Other  Resiwnsibilities 
( filled  in  on  blank  lines ) 

Handling  insurance 

forms  15  (  7.2%) 

Making  appointments  11  (  5.3%) 

(probably  most  often 
included  under  “F” 
above ) 

Filing,  and  organization 

of  filing  sy.stem  11  (  5.3%) 

Assisting  doctor,  esiieci- 
ally  during  examina¬ 
tions  6  (  2.9%) 

Billing  6  (  2.9%) 

( probably  also  in¬ 
cluded  under  “E” 
above ) 

Insurance  and  other 
authorizations  5  (  2.4%) 

Keeping  doctor’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  ap¬ 
pointments  5  (  2.4%) 

Scheduling  surgery  at 
hospital  5  (  2.4%) 

Cleaning  treatment 
room,  other  “light 
housekeeping”  4 
Collection  of  delin¬ 
quent  accounts  3 
Making  bank  deposits  2 
Preparing  stencils  for 
duplicating  2 

Handling  indu.strial 
forms  2 

“.Must  lx;  able  to  spell 
well”  2 

“Must  lx;  alert,  inter¬ 
ested”  2 

Neatness  2 

Setting  fees  2 

(NOTE:  “Other  Resixmsibilities”  men¬ 
tioned  once  each:  Handling  income-tax 
forms;  Arranging  lab  tests.  X-rays,  and 
appointments  with  other  doctors;  “Qiver- 
ing  doctor’s  lapses  of  memory  and  lack 
of  tact”;  Managing  interviews;  Operating 
duplicating  and  adding  machines; 
“Peace  and  happiness  for  both  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  patient”;  Cashiering; 
“Never  guess;  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
‘I  do  not  know’  ”;  Being  able  to  with¬ 
stand  criticism  and  correction;  “Act  as 
‘go-lx;tween’  Assisting  with  out¬ 
patients;  Discharging  patients;  Business 
management;  Care  of  linens;  Taking 
temperatures,  blood  pressures,  pulse; 
“Some  administrative  duties”;  “Be 
prompt  in  opening  and  closing  office”; 
“Be  courteous  to  all  patients”;  “Under¬ 
stand  the  ethics  of  medical  practice.”) 

CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  We  should  give  equal  emphasis  to 
transcription  from  voice-writing  equip¬ 
ment  and  from  manually  written 
shorthand  notes. 

•  Our  courses  must  include  the 


skills  most  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  questionnaire  returns.  'These  skills 
are,  in  order  of  their  frequency  of 
mention,  (a)  handling  telephone  calls, 
(b)  serving  as  receptionist,  (c)  com¬ 
posing  routine  correspondence,  (d) 
keeping  financial  and  business  records, 
(e)  taking  shorthand  dictation,  (f) 
typing  records  from  longhand  copy, 
and  (g)  transcribing  from  voice¬ 
writing  equipment  records. 

•  The  required  nursing  course 
should  include  the  laboratory  tests, 
sterilization  of  instalments,  and  other 
medical-assistant  responsibilities  most 
commonly  required. 

•  This  questionnaire  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  letters  to  the  responding 
doctors  (a)  a.sking  for  copies  of  forms 
used,  reprints  of  any  published  arti¬ 
cles,  other  dictation  material;  and  (b) 
reminding  the  doctors  of  the  services 
of  our  placement  office  and  of  the 
availability  of  good  medical  secre¬ 
taries  here. 

This  questionnaire  survey  has 
pointed  the  W'ay  for  us  to  continue  to 
build  our  medical  sfcretarial  cur¬ 
riculum  on  solid  ground.  Any  terminal 
vocational  course  must  serve  prospec¬ 
tive  employers  as  faithfully  as  it  serves 
students  in  training  for  today’s  job 
requirements.  Only  a  periodic  check 
of  on-the-job  tasks  will  give  assurance 
that  the  instruction  is  meeting  today’s 
demands  and  not  just  those  of  the 
not-so-new  textbook.  We  plan  to  send 
mailings  of  r.  similar  questionnaire 
every  two  or  three  years  to  keep  our 
C(Hirse  in  line  with  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  This  will  also,  of  course,  serve 
the  purpose  of  further  publicizing  our 
program  among  doctors  in  our  area. 

Our  Los  Angeles  City  College  medi¬ 
cal  secretarial  curriculum  includes  one 
year  of  general  .secretarial  training 
followed  by  one  year  of  specialized 
medical  secretarial  skills.  This  second 
year  includes  a  one-year  course  in 
medical  secretarial  procedures,  a  one- 
semester  course  in  biology  for  medical 
assistants,  a  one-semester  course  in 
.secretarial  accounting,  and  a  one- 
semester  work-experience  course.  In 
the  work-experience  course,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  assigned  to  hospitals  and 
doctors’  offices  four  hours  a  week  for 
college  credit.  Junior  college  gradua¬ 
tion  requirements  complete  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  medical  secretary. 
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IN  MY  YEARS  of  teaching  at  both 
the  secondary  and  college  levels,  I 
have  often  heard  teachers  say,  “I 
wonder  what  teaching  higli  school 
kids  is  like,”  or  “I  wish  I  had  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  teaching  at  the  college  level.” 
I’ve  even  heard  teachers  say,  “If  I 
only  had  the  nerve  to  try  college 
teaching.  But  those  students  are  too 
smart  for  me.” 

When  I  began  teaching  in  high 
school,  I  had  no  idea  that  three  and 
a  half  years  later  I  would  be  teaching 
college  seniors.  Like  most  teachers,  I 
was  mainly  concerned  with  how  to 
teach  my  subject  better  and  how  to 
make  it  more  interesting. 

Even  when  I  went  back  to  school 
to  work  toward  a  master’s  degree,  I 
still  intended  to  return  to  secondary 
teaching.  Then  one  day,  when  I  was 
nearing  completion  of  my  degree,  a 
woman  professor  asked  me,  “Why 
don't  you  try  teaching  at  our  level  for 
a  change?” 

I  smiled  and  said,  “No,  I  think  I 
can  accomplish  more  good  with  high 
school  students.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “But  if  you 
teach  future  teachers,”  she  said, 
“you'll  contact  more  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  than  you  ever  could  as  a  high 
school  teacher.  Don't  you  agree?” 

I  had  never  really  thought  of  it  in 
that  light.  When  I  went  home  that 
afternoon,  her  words  came  back  to 
me.  For  the  first  time  I  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  seriously.  Later,  when 
I  was  oflFered  a  teaching  assistantship, 
I  realized  that  that  was  my  chance  to 
try  out  college  teaching,  gain  experi¬ 
ence,  and  yet  not  jeopardize  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  high  school  teaching. 

I  began  my  college  instructing  with 
second-semester  typewriting.  I  must 
admit  that  I  went  into  the  classroom 
even  more  wary  than  on  my  first  day 
of  teaching  in  high  school.  A  thousand 


thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as 
I  stood  facing  those  thirty-five  college 
students.  “Suppose  they  ask  questions 
I  can’t  answer?  Maybe  I’m  not  smart 
enough  to  teach  college  students.  I 
haven't  even  finished  my  master’s 
degree— do  they  expect  to  address  me 
as  ‘Doctor’?” 

Then  we  began  a  warmup  drill,  and 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  al¬ 
though  these  students  were  two,  three, 
even  thirty  years  older  than  the  ones 
I  was  used  to  teaching,  they  knew  no 
more  about  typewriting  than  my  sec¬ 
ond-year  high  school  students. 

An  Easy  Question 

One  of  the  first  questions  was  asked 
me  by  the  fifty-five-year-old  wife  of  a 
music  professor,  who  was  taking  the 
course  to  learn  how  to  write  business 
letters.  That  day  we  were  doing  a 
simple  business  letter  in  class.  She 
smiled  sweetly  and  said,  “I’m  never 
quite  sure  whether  to  sign  my  name 
‘Mrs.  Archie  Smith’  or  ‘  Rosella  Smith.’ 
The  one  seems  so  formal.  Yet  if  I 
sign  just  my  first  name,  how  will  they 
know  I’m  married?” 

I  quickly  found  the  reference  in  the 
book,  explained  the  correct  procedure 
to  her,  and  continued  with  the  class. 
Mrs.  Smith’s  kind  smile  gave  me  the 
confidence  I  needed  to  face  more  de¬ 
manding  problems.  I  eagerly  encour¬ 
aged  further  questions,  answering 
them  more  confidently  with  each  try. 

Even  before  the  end  of  that  first 
semester,  I  had  decided  that  I  fitted 
comfortably  into  college  teaching.  My 
qualifications,  my  temperament,  and 
my  desires  can  best  be  met  at  that 
level. 

I  can  now  say,  beginning  my  third 
year  of  college  teaching,  that  I  have 
accepted  this  change  eagerly,  enthusi¬ 
astically,  and  gratefully.  But,  I’d  like 
to  stress  that  although  one  former 


high  school  teacher  svillingly  made  the 
change,  there  are  many  who  might  be 
very  unhappy  at  the  higher  level  of 
teaching.  Many  teachers  have  tried  to 
make  the  change  as  I  did  and,  for 
many  reasons,  have  returned  to  high 
school  teaching.  I  don’t  want  to  en¬ 
courage  anyone  to  try  teaching  at  the 
college  level  if  he  definitely  feels  that 
it  is  not  for  him.  But,  if  you  have  had 
this  thought  at  the  back  of  your  mind 
for  a  while,  why  not  give  it  a  try?  A 
year’s  leave  of  absence  from  your 
present  position  might  bring  rewards 
you  never  knew  existed. 

I’d  like  to  ix>int  out  some  of  the 
advantages  of  teaching  at  the  college 
level  as  well  as  some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.  I  do  not  want  to  represent  col¬ 
lege  teaching  as  all  good.  Any  of  you 
who  have  taught  in  any  school  for 
over  a  year  know  that  few  positions 
offer  all  that  one  hopes  for.  But,  with 
the  continuing  rise  in  population,  the 
increasing  number  of  students  enter¬ 
ing  college,  and  industry  demands  for 
more  trained  personnel,  more  and 
more  good  business  educators  are 
needed. 

Let’s  start  with  some  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  college  teaching.  If  you 
are  now  teaching  in  high  school,  I 
doubt  if  your  school  has  ranks  and 
positions  for  the  teachers  that  mean 
more  money  and  more  prestige  by 
title.  Most  colleges  have  ranks  of  in¬ 
structor,  assistant  professor,  associate 
professor,  and  full  professor.  Many 
schools  also  have  intermediate  ranks. 
The  competition  for  a  higher  rank  is 
keen;  therefore  intelligence,  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  ability  to  get  along  with 
students,  and  many  other  factors  are 
constantly  under  surveillance  by 
superiors. 

Many  college  instructors  feel  that 
the  greatest  disadvantage  to  teaching 
at  this  level  is  the  need  for  a  degree. 
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If  you  plan  to  rise  in  prestige  and 
salary,  a  Ph.D.  is  eventually  a  must. 
Of  course,  hundreds  of  college  instruc¬ 
tors  go  through  life  with  only  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  and  many  have  done 
very  well.  However,  particularly  with 
the  new  emphasis  on  better  education, 
many  experts  consider  lack  of  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  the  education  field 
such  a  serious  handicap  that  instruc¬ 
tors  lacking  Ph.  D.’s  are  often  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  running  before  the 
race  even  begins. 

College  instructors  often  feel  that 
too  much  is  expected  of  them  outside 
the  classroom.  But  if  you  know  the 
demands  made  when  you  go  into  the 
field,  they  will  not  come  as  a  shock 
later.  Many  schools  expect  their  in¬ 
structors  to  publish  regularly;  if  not 
books,  at  least  in  the  journals  in  their 
field.  Many  schools  expect  their  in¬ 
structors  to  attend  conventions  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away,  often  on  their 
vacation  time.  Some  .schools  expect 
their  instnictors  to  be  chaperones  at 
student  social  events.  Most  schools 
expect  their  instructors  to  meet  the 
students  on  a  social  level,  if  only  at 
occasional  official  functions. 

Now,  the  Advantages 

Are  you  discouraged,  but  still  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  going  to  teach  at  the 
college  level?  Good.  Now  I’ll  point 
out  some  of  the  advantages,  of  which 
I  have  found  many. 

As  most  of  you  know,  less  time 
is  spent  in  the  classroom  at  the  college 
level.  This  gives  the.  instructor  more 
time  for  preparation,  for  reading  the 
journals,  and  for  talking  with  his 
students  who  may  be  having  difficulty 
with  the  work. 

Since  one  of  die  most  important 
problems  of  the  high  school  teacher  is 
classroom  discipline,  you  might  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  problem  is  al¬ 


most  non-existent  in  college.  Most 
students  are  serious  enough  about 
their  studies  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  you  are  saying  and  to  work  con¬ 
scientiously  toward  their  objective. 

One  interesting  comparison  is  in 
what  your  students,  your  friends,  and 
the  community  as  a  whole  expect  of 
you.  When  I  was  teaching  in  high 
school,  I  found  I  constantly  had  to 
tell  my  students  that  I  could  not  in¬ 
struct  them  in  advanced  mathematics, 
that  I  was  not  up  on  ancient  history, 
that  I  had  never  studied  German. 
Then,  it  also  seemed  that  each  time 
someone  in  the  community  got  into 
a  discussion,  they  expected  any  good 
high  school  teacher  to  settle  any  ques¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  was  about  clini¬ 
cal  psychology,  historical  culture  of 
the  Orient,  or  some  equally  special¬ 
ized  field.  In  my  college  teaching  I 
have  found  that  if  people  want  to 
settle  a  discussion  about  psychology, 
they  consult  a  psychologist;  if  they 
are  arguing  about  whether  bacteria 
are  plants  or  animals,  they  turn  to  a 
professor  of  bacteriology. 

In  my  field,  I  can  usually  answer 
questions  without  difficulty.  If  my 
students  do  ask  a  question  I  cannot 
answer— and  this  happens  to  all  in¬ 
structors  at  one  time  or  another— I 
can  easily  refer  them  to  the  proper 
book. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  “But 
how  can  one  person  know  so  much 
about  any  subject?”  Think  back  over 
your  own  college  training,  and  then 
to  your  high  school  teaching.  In  col¬ 
lege,  if  you  had  a  problem  in  account¬ 
ing  you  would  never  have  gone  to 
your  shorthand  teacher  for  the  an¬ 
swer,  would  you?  Yet,  more  than 
likely,  many  of  you  are  now  teaching 
shorthand,  typewriting,  general  busi¬ 
ness,  office  practice,  bookkeeping, 
and,  perhaps,  a  course  in  business 


The  advantages 
of  college  teaching 
outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
It  may  appeal  to  you 

ETHEL  HALE 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Alton 

English,  journalism,  or  salesmanship 
—thrown  in  to  make  the  schedule 
complete.  Of  course  no  one  can  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  a  subject; 
but  all  we  college  teachers  have  to 
know  is  one.  Sometimes  we  do  teach 
two  or  three  subjects,  but  these  are 
usually  so  inter-related  that  there  is 
no  problem.  Even  if  you  are  a  college 
typewriting  teacher  and  one  of  your 
students  asks  something  about  a  basic 
business  course.  I’m  sure  his  respect 
for  you  would  not  be  diminished  if 
you  said  something  like,  “I’m  afraid 
I’m  not  too  familiar  with  that  particu¬ 
lar  subject.  Perhaps  if  you  consulted 
Doctor  Jones.  .  .  .”  After  all,  if  Doctor 
Jones  teaches  the  introduction  to  busi¬ 
ness  courses,  you  wouldn’t  expect  him 
to  answer  questions  about  typewriting. 

So  think  over  going  into  college 
teaching.  I  believe  the  rewards  are 
greater  than  any  drawbacks.  Even  if 
you  try  it  and  later  decide  to  return 
to  high  school  teaching,  you’ll  have 
tried  it.  You  will  have  the  inner  satis¬ 
faction  of  saying  you  are  in  the  right 
field  for  you.  The  college  students, 
from  eager-eyed  freshmen  to  suave 
seniors,  need  an  instructor  in  their 
education  courses  who  knows  high 
school  teaching  first  hand.  The  open¬ 
ings  for  college  professors  are  there. 
Come  and  join  us. 
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What  the  TV 


\  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  preparing  for  educa- 
tional  telev'ision  encounters  a  problem  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unique  in  his  experience— namely,  the  shift  from 
the  traditional  teacher-to-student  relationship  to  a 
teacher-to-camera-to-student  technique.  I’d  like  to  discuss 
this  problem  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  26-lesson  series  on  beginning  typewriting  over 
WSIL-TV,  Harrisburg,  Illinois.  The  course,  which  was 
presented  from  1:30  to  2:00  p.m.  each  Monday  and 
Thursday  for  13  weeks  beginning  last  April  13,  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Division  of  TtX'hnical  and  Adult  Education, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

Teaching  to  a  camera  is  difficult  only  because  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Here  is  a  piece  of  machinery  that  is  capable  of 
seeing  and  heiiring  you,  the  teacher,  but  without  per¬ 
sonality— without  facial  expressions,  withotit  any  kind  of 
reaction,  and  above  all,  without  questions. 

Effective  “camera  teaching”  can  result  only  when  the 
instructor  accepts  the  fact  that  the  citmera  is  the  average 
student— average  in  eagerness  to  learn,  in  capability  of 
learning,  and  in  the  number  of  mistakes  made. 

The  primary  requisite  in  preparing  to  teach  by  tele¬ 
vision  is  desire.  The  best  training  available  in  this  field 
will  be  in  vain  if  the  teacher  doesn’t  icant  to  explore  and 
experiment  with  this  new  medium  of  education. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  television  is  merely 
the  medium  of  instruction  and  that  the  tnie  effectiveness 
of  the  teaching  will  be  centered  on  the  genuine  abilities 
of  the  TV  instructor.  No  amount  of  skilled  camera  work 
can  convert  a  mediocre  classroom  instructor  into  an  out¬ 
standing  professional  TV  teacher. 

Teaching  by  television  requires  training.  The  teacher 
who  intends  to  make  the  transition  from  classroom  to 
studio  methods  should  be  exposed  to  a  minimum  of  six 
to  eight  months  of  extensive  training. 

First  of  all,  the  potential  TV  instnictor  must  be  trained 
in  good  posture— feet  apart  and  well  braced  on  the  floor. 
This  will  allow  movement  from  the  waist  up.  Gestures  of 
the  face,  arms,  hands,  and  shoulders  are  a  must;  they  will 
offer  an  interesting  and  personal  polish  to  the  “perform¬ 
ance,”  They  should  he  confined  to  the  ^vaist-to-chin  area; 
gestures  should  never  block  the  face. 

The  TV  instructor  must  always  know  where  the  camera 
is  and,  whenever  possible,  must  teach  to  it.  If  the  cam¬ 
era  is  coming  in  for  a  close  shot  of  some  object,  it  may  be 
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necessary  for  the  instructor  to  move  in  order  to  allow  the 
camera  freedom  of  movement.  If  the  instructor  knows 
where  the  camera  is,  he  can  always  turn  to  it  and  teach 
rather  than  search  for  it.  If  he  is  uncertain  of  its  location, 
he  should  always  assume  that  he  is  on  camera.  It  is  best, 
too,  to  assume  that  the  camera  is  taking  a  “tight”  shot 
from  the  waist  up,  whether  it  actually  is  or  not. 

Much  practice  is  necessary  for  the  educational  TV  in¬ 
structor  to  begin,  and  stop,  on  time.  A  recorder  of  some 
type,  as  well  as  a  clock,  can  be  extremely  helpful  here. 
Time  will  be  called  by  a  floor  manager  in  the  TV  studio. 
He  will  give  the  TV  instructor  time  signals  throughout 
the  lesson,  and  the  instruction  can  be  carried  on  accord¬ 
ingly.  Facial  expressions  must  be  assumed  at  least  ten  sec¬ 
onds  before  air  time;  it  is  unforgivable  not  to  be  ready 
u’hen  the  camera  comes  on.  Also,  the  teacher  must  be 
sure  not  to  run  over  the  allotted  time.  He  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  camera  will  definitely  go  off  him  at  a  given 
time  and  must  be  ready  with  his  closing  comments.  After 
he  has  made  them,  he  must  hold  his  position  in  silence  un¬ 
til  he  is  certain  he  is  off  the  air— remembering  that  the 
camera  is  sometimes  slow  in  making  the  break. 

“Live”  Training  Is  a  Big  Help 

Live  camera  rehearsals  on  a  closed  circuit  ^v^ll  pay  big 
dividends  in  training  a  TV  teacher.  They  will  give  the 
trainee  the  “feel”  of  the  studio  lights,  the  actual  studio 
set,  the  audio  aspects  of  television  teaching,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  camera.  All  this  will  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-confidence. 

If  at  all  possible,  a  general  briefing  on  the  mechanical 
makeup  of  the  different  aspects  of  telecasting  should  be 
offered  to  the  trainee.  What  is  a  camera  chain?  How  are 
films  telecast?  How  are  slides  used?  What  is  the  master 
cHHitrol  board?  What  is  a  network  hookup?  How  are  sta¬ 
tion  breaks  and  identification  made?  What  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  director?  What  makes  a  good  camera 
shot?  For  that  matter,  what  makes  a  good  television 
show?  Visits  to  live  television  shows  will  prove  helpful  to 
the  trainee. 

The  'TV  teacher  must  exi)ect  unforeseen  changes  to 
occur.  The  unrehearsed,  the  unplanned,  and  the  unex¬ 
pected  are  almost  inevitable.  Changes  in  script,  changes 
in  special  effects,  changes  in  camera  angles,  and  many 
other  possible  alterations  will  force  the  TV  instructor  to 
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make  changes  in  his  lesson.  Some  of  these  ehanges  will 
be  made  during  rehearsals;  the  need  for  others  will  not 
become  apparent  until  minutes  before  air  time.  The  sta¬ 
tion  may  have  to  make  last-minute  program  changes  that 
will  infringe  on  the  teacher’s  available  time.  Technical 
difficulties,  such  as  audio  or  video  equipment  failure,  will 
often  require  unexpected  program  modifications. 

How  can  the  TV  instructor  cope  with  the  unexpected? 
First,  he  must  make  every  lesson  flexible  to  some  extent. 
He  will  do  well  to  have  a  section  of  each  lesson  serve  as 
a  time  “pad”— .a  portion  to  which  more  or  less  time  can  be 
devoted  as  the  situation  demands.  Second,  he  should  re¬ 
act  in  a  natural  manner  to  unexpected  occurrences  in  the 
course  of  the  program.  Sooner  or  later,  a  button  or  a  piece 
of  jewelry  wll  suddenly  drop  to  the  floor  when  the  in¬ 
structor  is  on  camera,  or  some  other  “calamity”  will  oc¬ 
cur.  After  “covering”  for  the  mishap  tactfully,  he  should 
go  right  on  with  the  lesson.  The  formula  for  coping  with 
the  unexpected  is:  good  training  plus  the  advice,  “Be 
yourself.” 

Svaichronizing  teaching  activities  with  the  camera  may 
be  a  problem.  The  camera  is  liinitt'd  to  certain  move¬ 
ments.  Proper  focusing  is  possible  only  within  a  certain 
range.  The  cameraman  must  be  warned  of  any  major 
movements  so  that  he  will  be  ready  to  move  the  camera 
accordingly.  When  the  instructor  moves,  he  should  do  so 
directly  and  without  hesitation,  and  he  should  teach 
while  moving.  Motion  “cues”  can  be  worked  out  during 
rehearsals.  For  example,  when  the  cameraman  sees  the 
instructor’s  left  hand  touch  the  back  of  his  chair,  he  gets 
ready  to  follow  him  down  into  the  chair.  Another  exam¬ 
ple:  Drawing  the  left  hand  away  from  the  keyboard  of  a 
typewriter  would  be  the  cameraman’s  cue  to  move  back 
—the  instructor  has  finished  typing.  When  unrehearsed 
camera  movement  is  required,  the  instnictor  can  merely 
call  for  the  camera  to  move  to  the  new  loc-ation  or  shot. 

All  instructions  and  directions  given  to  the  tele¬ 
student  must  be  clear,  concise,  and  understandable.  Of¬ 
ten  slides  can  be  used  to  add  to  the  clarity  of  such  in¬ 
structions  as  turning  to  a  specific  page.  Time  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  of  course,  for  the  telestudents  to  find  or  refer  to 
materials. 

The  “you  and  I”  technique  must  be  used  in  educa¬ 
tional  TV.  The  instructor  should  teach  to  one  student, 
making  the  relationship  seem  very  personal  and  avoiding 


ABOVE:  The  author  conducts  his  typing  class  over  a 
commercial  station,  'A'SIL-TV,  in  Harrisburg,  III.  BELOW: 
Mr.  Johnston  as  he  usually  appears  to  the  viewer. 


such  plural  terms  as  “our,”  “we,”  and  “us.”  And  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  encourage  correspondence  between  telestudent 
and  teacher,  particularly  during  the  first  televised  course 
offered  in  tlie  area. 

The  educational  television  program  must  be  a  good 
show.  The  instnictor  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  his 
lesson  will  have  many  more  viewers  than  the  number  of 
registered  students.  These  “free  loaders”  represent  poten¬ 
tial  registered  students  for  the  next  TV  series.  It  is  a 
painless  operation  for  the  viewer  to  drop  the  course— a 
mere  twist  of  the  knob  of  the  set  will  do  the  tiick— so  the 
lesson  must  be  made  interesting  as  well  as  informative. 

Only  after  the  noviee  television  teacher  has  been  ex- 
jxised  to  a  rigid  period  of  training  is  he  ready  to  go  on  the 
air  with  his  first  lesson. 

A  course  in  beginning  typewriting  is  a  good  “first” 
course  to  offer  by  television.  Because  it  includes  a  lot  of 
activity,  it  makes  a  gtxxl  show.  Most  people  know  what 
typewriting  is,  even  though  they  may  not  be  typists 
themselves.  In  the  ease  of  our  own  TV  show,  the  poten¬ 
tial  viewing  audience  of  Station  WSIL-TV  was  estimated 
at  500,000.  It  was  believed  that,  of  this  number,  there 
should  be  from  2,000  to  5,000  regular  viewers  of  such  a 
beginning  typewriting  course. 

Now,  let  me  invite  you  to  put  yourself  in  my  shoes, 
and  youll  get  an  idea  of  what  to  expect. 

You  started  promotional  activities  well  in  advance  of 
the  first  telecast.  You  helped  prepare  newspaper  re¬ 
leases,  letters,  and  promotional  films  for  the  TV  station. 
( Ineidentally,  an  allowance  of  at  least  four  weeks  should 
be  made  for  promotional  work.  High  schools  should  be 
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notified  of  sudi  a  course.  Often  a  high  school  will  agree 
to  set  up  a  class  to  view  a  televised  course,  thus  offering 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  have  regular 
contact  with  the  telestudent.) 

The  day  of  the  first  lesson  has  arrived.  The  one-hour 
period  of  closctl-circuit  rehear.sal  goes  along  just  fine. 
The  clock  reveals  that  you  have  fiftt^en  minutes  to  check 
your  makeup,  see  the  director  on  last-minute  changes, 
and  res'iew  the  current  lesson  briefly. 

The  next  signal  you  hear  is  something  like,  “Stand  by, 
going  out  of  net.”  Then  comes  the  cnicial  signal;  “Stand 
by,  coming  up.”  This  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
memorable  moment  of  all  >our  tele\'ision  experience. 
The  re<l  light  g(x*s  on,  and  the  floor  manager  aims  his 
finger  yotir  way.  You  cidl  up  every  available  ounce  of  ef¬ 
fort  to  force  those  first  few  words  from  your  mouth.  Then 
the  vise  on  your  stomach  stx*ms  to  loosen.  The  three- 
legged,  four-eyed  monster  that  you  are  staring  at  becomes 
a  remarkable  piece  of  machinery— a  television  camera.  It 
move's  away  from  you  for  the  first  time;  you  sigh,  smile, 
glance  at  the  floor  manager,  brace  your  ft*t‘t,  and  roll 
right  along  with  the  lesson.  It  seems  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  st't'onds  until  the  floor  manager  gives  you  the  one- 
minute-to-the-end-of-the-les.son  signal.  Yoti  close  right  on 
time.  The  red  light  disappears,  and  the  cameraman 
straightiMis  his  back.  Your  immediate  impulse  is  to  ool- 
l.ipse  (juietly  on  the  fltnrr.  Your  first  T\’  lesson  is  history! 

Essentials:  Planning,  Knowledge,  Teamwork 

The  success  of  this  first  lesson  was  not  accidental.  Your 
show  had  the  netessarv’  ingredients:  extensive  training  and 
mast(  ry  of  subject  matter  on  your  part,  plus  the  teamwork 
of  the  cameraman,  floor  managers,  and  director— and  you. 

Every  lesson  was  carefully  planned,  practiced,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  timed  well  in  advance  of  air  time.  The  lesson 
planning  involved  a  listing  of  the  objectives,  activities, 
reviews,  and  assignments.  This  format  was  then  presented 
to  the  director;  he  in  turn  decided  the  camera  shots  for 
every  activity  of  the  lesson.  (It  is  not  the  responsibility, 
nor  the  desire,  of  the  director  to  tell  the  teacher  what  to 
teach;  how  it  can  1m*  most  effectively  taught  in  terms  of 
television  is  his  only  concern.  The  director  must  trans¬ 
plant  the  instructor  from  a  familiar  environment  to  a 
completely  foreign  one.  The  instructor  should  not  attempt 
to  direct  the  lesson.  The  necessity  for  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  for  an  aura  of  teamwork,  in  this  aspect  of  educational 
TV  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  director  is  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  directing;  the  teacher  is  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  teaching.  Each  must  respect  the  other’s  com¬ 
petence  in  his  field.) 

Your  every  activity  had  to  be  correlated  with  the 
camera.  Where  you  planned  to  be,  when  you  planned  to 
Ih*  there,  what  you  would  be  doing  there— all  these  ele¬ 
ments  had  to  be  synchronized  with  the  camera  before  air 
time.  If  you  planned  to  hold  or  demon.strate  an  object,  the 
exact  ^x)sition  of  that  object  had  to  be  practiced.  The 
best  camera  angle  had  to  be  decided.  The  visual  aspects 
of  proportion  and  perspective  of  any  special  effects  to 
be  used  had  to  be  calculated  and  run  through  before  air 
time.  Any  slides,  cards,  or  printed  materials  had  to  be 
prepared  in  advance.  After  the  format  of  activities  had 
been  discussed  and  adapted  to  television,  it  was  time  to 
rehearse. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  tvpical  lesson  in  beginning 
type\/riting.  (The  “break”  indicates  a  commercial  inser¬ 
tion;  the  series  was  carried  by  a  commercial  station.) 


Objectives: 

1.  To  continue  skill  growth— strengthen  control 

2.  To  review  use  of  tabulating  mechanism 

3.  To  review  backspacing  method  of  centering 

4.  To  introduce  numbers  7,  8,  and  9 

5.  To  introduce  one-  and  two-column  tables 


VIDEO 

MIN. 

AUDIO 

On  teacher 

y* 

Introduction 

1.  On  cue,  go  to  tele¬ 
prompter 

yt 

1.  Warmup  on  “flash  words” 

2.  Back  to  teacher 

%  2.  Preview  current  lesson 

(BREAK) 

3.  On  student 

1V4 

3.  Pace-type  (word-level  dicta¬ 
tion  third  line  Warmup 
drill,  p.  57  of  text 

4.  On  student 

2'/i 

4.  Give  12-sec.  timings  on 
same  —  make  it  rapid! 

.5.  On  student 

3 

5.  Rapid  pace-type  of  Accele¬ 
ration  —  Review,  p.  57 

6.  Back  to  teacher.  On 
cue,  go  to  flip  card 

2% 

6.  Give  1-min.  timing  on  Al¬ 
phabet  —  Review  par.,  p.  57 
(stress  control) 

7.  Follow  teacher  to 
keyboard  chart 

4 

7.  Introduce  nunibers  7,  8,  9. 
Drill  on  same 

(BREAK) 

8.  On  teacher.  On  cue. 

314 

8.  Briefly  review  vertical  and 

follow  teacher  to  pad 

horizontal  centering 

9.  On  teacher’s  ty  pe¬ 
writer  —  take  tight 
shot  of  tab  activity 

3 

9.  Get  students  started  on  Job 
1,  p.  58  —  instruct  students 
to  complete  job  later 

10.  On  teacher  —  over- 
riglit-shoidder  shot 

3  10.  Get  students  started  on  Job 

2,  p.  58  —  instruct  students 
to  complete  job  later 

(BREAK) 

11.  On  teacher  —  super  1 
slide  on  page  number 

11.  Confirm  home  assignment 

12.  On  student  —  pick 
up  teacher  for  clos- 

1 

12.  Warmup  drill,  p.  57  —  to 
time 

ing  remarks 

The  time  recpiired  to  prepare  for  an  educational  TV 
program  can  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
by  the  ratio  of  one  to  twelve— that  is,  for  every  hour  of 
air  time,  twelve  hours  will  be  required  for  preparation. 
The  following  table  shoxs  s  a  breakdown  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  time  for  teaching  27V2  minutes  of  beginning  type¬ 
writing-keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  teacher 
has  already  gone  through  his  TV  training  period. 

HRS.  .\CTIVIT1ES 

2'4  Script  work  with  the  director 

V/i  Pre-show  review 

1  Camera  rehearsal 

54  On  the  air 

H  Post-show  discussion 

A  variety  of  oix-nings  for  the  various  lessons  will  help 
greatly  in  making  the  television  series  a  good  show.  This 
is  an  ideal  spot  to  combine  professional  suggestions  from 
the  director  with  the  teacher’s  original  ideas. 

Although  a  TV  typing  course  can  be  presented  with 
only  one  eamera,  it  will  be  improved  if  two  or  three  are 
used.  (Three  seems  to  be  the  ideal  number.)  Multi-camera 
productions  make  possible  many  special  effects  that  tend 
to  add  professional  polish.  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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V\7HENEVER  I  give  a  lecture  or 
’  ^  write  an  article  on  automation, 
teacliers  ask  me,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  what  more  they  can  do  to 
acquaint  themselves  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  subject.  I’ve  had 
many  answers  for  them,  but  I  think 
the  one  I’m  going  to  discuss  here 
ranks  among  the  best. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  San 
Diego  chapter  of  the  California  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association,  I  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assembling  a  panel  of 
local  businessmen  to  discuss  automa¬ 
tion.  One  of  them,  M.  N.  Pollard,  a 
district  manager  for  Friden,  Inc., 
mentioned  to  me  that  for  some  time 
he  had  been  trying  to  arouse  interest 
in  a  Business  Education-Automation 
Day.  Now,  Mr.  Pollard  and  I  have 
been  good  friends  for  some  time,  but 


business  education- 

automation 

day 


Here’s  a  good  way  to  bring  your  students — and  yourself — 
up  to  date  on  data-processing  developments 


E.  DANA  GIBSON/  San  Diego  (Calif.)  State  College 


this  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  his 
plan.  I  immediately  became  tmthu- 
siastic  about  it  and  asked  him  for 
more  details. 

Manufacturers  of  integrated  and 
electronic  data-processing  equip¬ 
ment,  he  reminded  me,  are  already 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  tell 
people  about  their  products  via  radio, 
television,  magazines,  and  business 
shows.  In  addition,  they  will  take 
time  out  of  very  busy  days  to  talk 
to  anyone  alx)ut  this  equipment  and 
to  show  him  through  their  business 
establishments.  They  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  help  organize  a  “Busi¬ 
ness  Education-Automation  Day”  so 
that  it  would  be  successful;  a  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  would  need  only  to  con¬ 
tact  the  nearest  representatives  of 
such  manufacturers  and  present  them 


with  a  carefully  thought  out  plan. 

If  you  are  in  a  small  c'ommunity, 
you  need  to  get  together  with  other 
business  teachers  in  your  locality  or 
with  your  regional  or  state  business 
education  association.  In  a  large  com¬ 
munity  with  a  significant  number  of 
business  teachers  and  students,  the 
whole  project  can  be  handled  hxially 
if  you  join  forces  with  your  city’s 
supervisor  of  business  education  or 
your  local  business  ixlucation  organi¬ 
zation.  In  any  case,  it  is  advisable  to 
discuss  with  your  particular  group  the 
need  for  a  BE-A  Day  and  get  their 
help  and  backing.  Plans  for  an  annual 
BE-A  Day  should  be  in  the  back  of 
your  minds,  if  such  an  event  seems 
possible.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  can  be  learned  at 
one  time;  furthermore,  this  is  a  fast- 
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moving  field,  and  changes  c'onstantly 
invalidate  yesterday’s  facts. 

Once  your  group  has  decided  that 
it  would  like  to  sponsor  a  BE-A  Day, 
you  need  to  settle  the  details.  Mr. 
Pollard  feels  that  the  event  should 
1h*  student-centered.  He  suggests: 

“The  first  part  of  the  senior  ye;ir, 
the  senior  classes  should  attend  an 
exhibition  or  symposium  on  auto¬ 
mated  equipment.  This  exhibit 
should  be  limited  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automated  equipment  and 
newly  announced  models  of  standard 
etiuipment.  The  schools  should  assign 
students  as  demonstrators  of  the  ma¬ 
chines.  The  companies  would  have 
representatives  present  to  explain 
what  the  c‘quipment  is  doing  and 
how  it  works.  The  school  system 
should  furnish  adequate  space  facili¬ 
ties  and  transportation  for  the  senior 
students.  The  manufacturers  should 
furnish  equipment,  literature,  and 
adequate  personnel  to  conduct  the 
exhibit. 

“From  this,  the  student  or  class 
could  be  assigned  by  the  business 
teacher  to  a  project  for  a  procedure 
such  as  Sales  Orders,  Invoice,  Receiv¬ 
ing  Information,  Inventory  Control, 
Sales  Statistics,  Sales  Commission, 
Sales  by  Products,  Statistical  Sum¬ 
maries,  using  automation  tape  or  cards 
as  byproducts  from  one  machine  to 
another  to  complete  this  automated 
procedure. 

“This  would  allow  senior  students 
to  do  some  research  with  automation 
tenns  used  in  this  new  field.  It  would 
also  necessitate  that  the  class  contact 
various  manufacturers  and  secure 
from  them  fuitlier  information  re¬ 
garding  the  various  machines  used  in 
this  project. 

“Manufacturers  can  loan  classes 
filmed  visual  aids  of  applications  now 
in  use  incorporating  automated 
equipment.  Most  manufactruers  are 
proud  to  talk  and  to  demonstrate  to 
senior  classes  the  equipment  that  is 
now  available. 

“Your  business  library  should  be 
continually  stocked  with  the  latest 
books  and  literature  for  the  students. 
Write  the  home  offices  of  these  large 
manufacturers  to  have  your  name 
placed  on  their  mailing  lists.  (See 
company  names  and  addresses  in  the 
next  column— ED.) 

“Teachers  should  better  acquaint 
themselves  with  what  is  going  on. 
They  should  be  obligated  to  attend 
every  business  equipment  show  in 
their  area  to  keep  abreast  of  this 
fast-moving  industry.” 


1  tliink  Mr.  Pollard’s  suggestions 
are  good;  but  some  of  you  may  want 
to  try  one  or  more  variations  of  this 
procedure.  I  see  no  good  reason,  for 
instance,  why  every  state  business 
education  convention  can’t  put  on 
such  a  show  for  the  teacliers  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Before  we  can  educate 
students,  we  must  educate  their 
teachers.  So  let’s  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  BE-A  Day  at  every  state  con¬ 
vention. 

Anotlier  suggestion  miglit  be  for 
every  large  city,  or  every  group  of 
small  communities  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  one,  to  combine  a  BE-A  Day 
with  a  local  equipment  show.  This 
will  enable  manufacturers  to  liave 
new  equipment  available  without 
going  to  extra  expense  to  bring  it 
in.  Such  organizations  as  the  National 
Office  Management  Association,  tire 


MANUFACTURERS 

Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  Computer 
Division,  5630  Arbor  Vitae  St., 
Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

Burroughs  Corp.,  ElectroData  Div., 
10  E.  40  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Clary  Corp.,  408  Junipero  St.,  San 
Gabriel,  Calif. 

Comptometer  Corp.,  1742  N.  Paulina 
St.,  Chicago  22,  111. 

Friden,  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

IBM,  590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis  -  Honeywell,  Datamatic 
Div.,  151  Needham  St.,  Newton 
Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co., 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Moore  Business  Forms,  Inc.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Philco  Corp.,  Tioga  &  C  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  34,  Pa. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Front  & 
Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Remington-Rand,  315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Royal  McBee  Corp.,  Westchester 
Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Register  Co.,  Campbell  & 
Albany  Sts.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 

Uarco,  Inc.,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Underwood  Corp.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

Victor  Adding  Machine  Co.,  3900  N. 
Rockwell  St.,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 


National  Machine  Accountants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management,  the  Systems 
and  Procedures  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Accounting  Association,  and 
others  are  always  presenting  equip¬ 
ment  shows  of  one  kind  or  another. 
They  will  be  glad  to  incorporate  a 
BE-A  Day  as  part  of  such  an  affair. 

For  the  first  BE-A  Day  that  you 
present,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  deviate  slightly  from  one  of  Mr. 
Pollard’s  suggestions  and  obtain  all 
the  equipment  you  can,  old  or  new. 
So  many  teachers  and  students  have 
seen  little  or  none  of  it  that  the  first 
showing  must  acquaint  them  with 
what  is  tried  and  true.  After  that, 
seeing  only  new  equipment  will  keep 
the  local  representatives  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  on  their  toes  to  call  your 
attention  to  their  latest  equipment. 

Also,  I’m  not  sure  that  limiting  tlie 
attendance  to  seniors  is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy.  It  may  be  necessary  in  large 
school  systems,  but  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities  the  privilege  might  well  be 
extended  to  grades  below  the  senior 
level.  Freshmen,  sophomores,  and 
juniors  need  to  start  thinking  about 
the  effects  of  automation  on  job 
areas  they  may  be  considering;  and 
large  equipment  shows  can  accom¬ 
modate  many  people. 

But  we  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
equipment  shows  or  conventions  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  along.  One  day  a  year 
c-ould  be  set  aside  on  which  a  school, 
or  an  auditorium,  could  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  location  for  an  equip¬ 
ment  show.  Students  could  be  given 
prior  training  in  tlie  operation  of  the 
equipment  to  be  shown.  Actual  sys¬ 
tems  could  be  set  up  showing  the 
flow  of  work  from  one  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  another.  High  school  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  taught  how  data  flows 
from  tire  time  it  enters  a  business,  or 
originates  in  it,  to  the  time  it  leaves, 
is  consumed,  or  is  stored.  IDP  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  punched  paper  tape 
is  particularly  adaptable  to  these 
demonstrations. 

For  years  to  come,  many  schools 
will  hesitate  to  buy  or  rent  IDP-EDP 
equipment.  On  the  high  school  level, 
much  of  it  will  never  be  available 
because  of  its  cost.  But  this  only  in¬ 
tensifies  the  problem  of  the  business 
teacher  in  trying  to  indoctrinate  his 
students  in  the  changes  they  will  en¬ 
counter  in  the  business  world.  A 
BE-A  Day  may  be  one  of  the  best 
answers  to  this  lack  of  equipment  and 
information.  I  salute  Mr.  Pollard  for 
his  suggestion. 
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STUDENT-CENTERED  ACTIVITIES 


IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


A  Three-Part  Series 


Informal  Oral  Reports,  Demonstrations,  Skits, 

Panel  Discussions,  *‘Fill-in-Blanks,”  Committee  Activities,  Contests 


GERALD  W.  MAXWELL,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  College 


O  EVERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  in  5.  From  what  loan  source  could  you 

the  general  business  classroom  rMKI  intCLC.  borrow  to:  purchase  a  home?  buy  a 

call  for  the  use  of  activities  that  in-  new  automobile?  pay  a  medical  bill? 

volve  every  student  instead  of  indi-  etc. 

viduals  or  smaller  groups.  You  may,  sial,  the  technique  can  serve  as  a  6'  1**  what  type  of  medium  (news- 
for  example,  need  a  techmque  to  good  springboard  for  discussion.  (5)  paper,  magazine,  handbill,  radio, 

present  informaUon  to  the  entire  the  activity  is  finished,  the  stu-  TV,  biUboards,  telephone  yeUow 

class.  A  class  activity  would  be  the  dents  have  notes  they  can  keep  and  P^g^s,  etc.)  would  you  advertise  if 

perfect  way  to  approach  a  subject  refer  to  for  review.  In  fact,  the  de-  you  manufactured  automobiles?  had 

which  is  somewhat  complicated  and  vice  works  perfectly  as  a  review-of-  ^  motel?  wanted  to  sell  tickets  to 

broad  in  scope.  Or  it  may  be  simply  the-unit  technique.  the  Junior  play?  operated  a  store 

that  an  entire  class  activity  is  needed  “Filling  -  in  -  the  -  blanks  -  together"  selling  photographic  supplies?  etc. 

for  variety  and  motivational  reasons.  works  best  when  the  questions  call  •  What  would  be  the  best  ways  to 

for  answers  that  are  limited  to  a  few  protect  yourself  against  the  eco- 

Fill  in  Blanks  Together  woixls.  And  be  sure  to  stress,  when  it  nomic  risks  of:  the  breadwinner 

This  may  be  a  strange  name  to  is  appropriate,  that  there  may  be  dying  early  in  life?  sickness  or  acci- 

give  an  activity,  but  no  other  name  more  than  one  possible  answer.  dent  happening  to  a  family?  flood? 

seems  more  descriptive.  In  it  use  is  Here  are  eleven  ideas  from  which  being  sued  for  injuring  someone 

made  of  certain  sections  of  the  work-  you  can  construct  “fill-in-the-blanks-  else?  loss  of  job  because  of  depres- 

book  or  of  duplicated  material  spe-  together”  questions:  sion?  not  having  enough  money  to 

cially  prepared  by  the  teacher  in  1.  From  which  basic  industry  or  in-  go  to  college?  etc. 

which  there  are  questions  or  inoom-  dustries  (agriculture,  mining,  for-  8.  What  form  of  transportation  would 

plete  statements  with  blank  spaces  estry,  fishing)  do  we  get  wool?  pa-  be  best  for  a  person  alone  who 

for  the  students  to  fill  in  the  answer.  per?  automobile  wheels?  TV  sets?  wished  to  go  from  California  to  New 

Each  question  is  then  gone  over  in  etc.  York  as  quickly  as  possible?  for  a 

class  and  the  students  are  asked  to  2.  From  what  source  (department  family  of  six  to  go  from  Florida  to 

supply  answers.  As  the  answers  are  store,  mail-order  house,  vending  New  Hampshire  at  the  lowest  cost? 

given,  each  student  fills  in  the  blanks  machine,  door-to-door  salesman,  for  four  students  who  wished  to  visit 

on  his  copy  of  the  workbook  or  specialty  shop,  drug  store,  grocery  Yosemite  National  Park?  for  a  vaca- 

duplicated  material.  store,  etc.)  would  it  be  best  to  buy  tion  trip  for  two  to  Hawaii?  etc. 

There  juo  several  advantages  to  an  electric  mixer?  shoes?  living  room  9.  How  would  you  ship  fruit  from 

this  technique:  ( 1 )  The  prepared  furniture?  nylon  hosiery?  etc.  California  to  Kansas?  oil  from  Texas 

material  can  be  selected  or  con-  3.  Where  would  you  put  your  sav-  to  Indiana?  magazines  from  Phila- 

structed  so  that  it  highlights  the  es-  ings  if  you  wanted  possibility  of  delphia  to  Vermont?  TV  sets  from 

sential  information  you  wish  to  get  high  returns  even  though  at  some  Michigan  to  Florida?  etc. 

across.  (2)  Students  are  encouraged  risk?  if  you  wanted  greatest  possible  10.  What  system  of  filing  (alpha- 

to  think  inasmuch  as  they  are  asked  safety  though  low  return?  if  you  betic,  geographic,  subject,  numeric) 

to  call  out  the  answers.  (3)  Every  wanted  high  liquidity?  if  you  would  you  use  to  file  canceled 

student  is  kept  busy  by  filling  in  the  wanted  to  leave  your  investment  in  checks?  business  letters  you  write? 

blanks,  not  just  those  who  volunteer  for  a  long  term?  etc.  business  letters  you  receive?  impor- 

or  are  called  upon  for  the  answer.  4.  Should  the  following  commodities  tant  papers  siich  as  insurance  poli- 

(4)  If  questions  are  used  that  do  not  be  sold  by  cash  or  credit  or  both:  cies  and  birth  certificates?  receipts? 

have  a  “cut-and-dried”  answer  and  homes?  cigarettes?  groceries?  vaoa-  recipes?  a  picture  collection?  etc. 

are  therefore  somewhat  controver-  tion  trips?  etc.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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11.  What  ownership  form  (private 
enterprise,  privately-ow’ned  utility, 
piihliely-owiKxl  utility',  publicly- 
owned  enterprise)  is  used— or 
should  1k.‘  used— to  provide  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gcKxis  anti  siT\ices:  grocer¬ 
ies?  water?  telephone?  postal  ser\'- 
ice?  atomic  ix)wer?  airplane  travel? 
gas  and  electricity?  etc. 

Committee  Activities 

Despite  the  jokes  about  their  short¬ 
comings,  committees— groups  of  per¬ 
sons  workuig  togrther— can  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  general  business  instniction. 

C'ommittt‘t*s  can  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  problem-st)lving  approach  to 
general  business  instniction.  Pniperly 
motixatetl  and  guided,  class  mem¬ 
bers,  working  in  groups,  can  find  out 
infonnation  and  apply  it  toward  the 
solution  of  problem  situations.  This 
is  a  particularly  sound  method  for 
general  business. 

(lommittt'es  can  Ire  used  to  g(*t 
things  done  in  the  classroom.  Bulletin 
Ixrards  can  be  con.struc4t'<l,  contacts 
ciui  be  made  with  classnxMn  speak¬ 
ers  and  follow-up  thank-you  nott^ 
written,  field  trips  can  lie  arrangetl. 

Although  there  has  bt^en  so  much 
talk  alxjut  the  benefits  of  team  work 
r«*sulting  from  committee  activities 
that  we  tend  to  Ix'little  this  out¬ 
come,  we  must  admit  that  a  lot  of 
things  get  done  in  our  world  by  peo¬ 
ple  working  togetlier.  Committees, 
then,  serve  as  an  excellent  means  to 
develop  traits  necessary  to  effective 
co-opi*ration  and  joint  action. 

A  gixxl  plan  for  committee  activ- 
itit^s  is  to  have  the  whole  class  in  on 
the  large  grwl  or  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Then,  as  the  elements  of  the 
gcKil  or  problem  are  present(*d,  it  is 
easy  for  each  committee  to  visualize 
its  particular  contiibution.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  class  goal  might  be  to  dis¬ 
c-over  wluTe  c-ommon  fcxx!  items 
come  fnmi.  Individual  c-ommittees, 
then,  cx>uld  trace  out  the  sources  of 
me;it,  vegetables,  fruit,  dairy  pnxl- 
ucts,  and  other  items. 

Individual  committees  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  so  that  everyone  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  gatliers  infonnation  simultane¬ 
ously  (e.g.,  they  all  interview  the 
grtx?er).  Or,  committee  assignments 
c-an  l>e  divided  up  (e.g.,  John  inter¬ 
views  a  l(K-al  griKer,  Mary  studies 


some  books  in  the  school  library,  Ron¬ 
nie  writes  a  letter  to  a  wholt*sale 
gr(K-er  in  the  next  city,  etc.) 

How  should  committees  be  cho¬ 
sen?  Often  it  is  g<XKl  to  vary  the  se- 
li-ction  mt-tlKKl.  One  time  the  teacher 
may  apix)int.  A  st-cond  time,  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  selc-ct  the  c-ommitee  of 
their  choice.  A  third  time,  commit- 
tix^s  may  be  chosen  by  drawing 
names.  In  many  situations,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committees  should  l>e 
“c-ontrolled.”  In  some  ciises,  this  may 
mean  breaking  up  friends  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  cliejues.  It  may  mean  separat¬ 
ing  two  students  who  dislike  each 
other.  It  may  mean  separating  the 
slow  from  the  bright,  or  perhaps  mix¬ 
ing  them  togetlier.  Sometimes,  a  shy 
student  can  be  placc-d  with  a  group 
that  will  encourage  him  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Committexjs  should  not  be  t(x> 
large.  An  ideal  number  may  be  thrtx? 
or  four. 

For  committee  work  in  the  class- 
HMim,  it  is  much,  much  better  to 
have  movable  chairs  so  that  com¬ 
mittees  can  work  together  in  groups. 
Don’t  worry  if  for  the  first  few  mo- 
mi-nts  the  room  seems  in  a  hubbub— 
they’ll  usually  s<x>n  settle  down  to 
business.  You  should,  of  course,  stand 
nearby  to  lend  guidance  and  advice 
when  they  ask  for  it  or  when  you 
feel  it  Is  really  nt-c-essary. 

Committee  projec-ts  are  often  com¬ 
bined  with  other  student-centered 
ac-tivities.  For  example,  a  committee 
may  investigate  a  topic,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  prepare  a  bulletin  board,  present 
a  panel  discussion,  bring  in  a  guest 
speaker,  develop  a  field  trip,  or  pre¬ 
pare  a  written  reixirt. 

Here  are  some  ideas  for  commit¬ 
tee  investigations.  It  should  be  noted 
that  each  of  these  topics  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  as  the  basis  for  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  group  work. 

1.  Write  letters  to  nationally  know-n 
business  leaders  asking  their  advice 
on  succ-essful  business  careers. 

2.  Interview  the  manager  of  a  small 
loan  company  or  of  the  persotial 
loan  department  of  a  bank  to  find 
out  how  they  determine  whether  or 
not  they  will  lend  money  to  appli¬ 
cants. 

3.  If  there  is  a  price  war  on  gasoline, 
haircuts,  furniture,  or  similar  retail 


goods  and  services  in  your  communi¬ 
ty,  get  the  viewpoints  of  several 
businessmen  involved  and  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  affected  goods  and 
services. 

4.  Secure  timetables  and  costs  for 
several  methods  of  traveling  to  a 
place  at  least  1,000  miles  from  your 
cx)mmunity. 

5.  Select  a  t\'pe  of  retail  store  (gro- 
c-ery,  clothing,  hardware,  etc.)  and 
by  interview  and  other  means,  try 
to  determine  how  the  goods  are 
sent  to  the  retailer. 

6.  Get  advic-e  from  a  postal  official 
on  how  to  prepare  packages  to  be 
sent  tlirough  the  mail. 

7.  If  there  is  a  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  has  recently  moved  to 
this  country  from  abroad,  find  out 
(a)  particulars  concerning  the  per¬ 
son’s  trip  to  the  U.S.,  and  (b)  some 
impressions  he  has  of  this  country. 
VV'hen  tlie  impressions  are  reported 
to  the  class,  discuss  any  effect  that 
business  may  have  on  them. 

8.  Find  out  what  filing  methods  are 
iKsed  by  selected  businessmen  in 
your  community. 

9.  Find  out  what  credit  managers  in 
some  local  business  concerns  do 
when  a  customer  doesn’t  pay. 

10.  See  if  some  persons  who  own 
st(x;k  in  local  corporations  or  in  cor¬ 
porations  listed  on  national  stock  ex¬ 
changes  will  allow  you  to  examine 
and  ask  questions  about  their  stock- 
certificates. 

11.  Have  several  retailers  indicate 
what  they  believe  would  be  wise 
policies  for  their  customers  to  fol¬ 
low  when  selecting  merchandise; 
have  them  include  some  unwise 
habits  which  should  be  avoided. 

12.  Examine  one  or  more  major 
dow-ntown  streets  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement  of  (a) 
its  appearance,  (b)  traffic  conges¬ 
tion,  (c)  lighting,  or  (d)  parking 
situation. 

13.  If  a  new  business  has  recently 
moved  into  your  community,  find 
out  from  the  owner  or  other  official- 
why  the  cximpany  selected  your 
community. 

14.  Find  out  what  terms  are  avail¬ 
able  in  your  community  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  commodities  such  as  new 
automobiles,  used  automobiles, 
furniture,  and  clothing. 
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15.  Have  an  insurance  man  tell  of 
some  situations  where  insurance 
covered  some  large  losses  in  the 
community'. 

16.  Have  a  representative  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  indicate 
what  services  the  Bureau  performs 
and  relate  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ences. 

17.  By  talking  to  lociil  employers, 
try  to  determine  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  job  applicants  are  unsuc- 
c'essful. 

18.  Find  out  how  local  merchants 
feel  about  granting  credit  to  high 
school  students. 

19.  Find  out  how  local  merchants 
feel  abotit  cashing  checks  for  high 
school  students. 

20.  Determine  what  tv'pes  of  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  secured  from  such 
references  as:  (a)  city  directory', 
(h)  unabridged  chctionary,  (c)  per¬ 
iodic  reference  books  (such  as  an 
almanac),  (d)  telephone  directory, 
(e)  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature. 

21.  Have  the  telephone  company 
show  some  of  the  new  ideas  in  tele¬ 
phone  communication  (push-button 
dialing,  direct  distanc-e  dialing, 
phonevision.  Call  Director,  etc.) 

22.  Investigate  some  of  the  unusual 
servic'es  providwl  by  the  telegraph 
company  (telemeter  service,  time 
service,  flowers-by-telegraph,  etc. ) 

23.  Compare  the  services  offered  by 
the  several  automobile  associations. 

24.  Make  a  film-slide  survey  of  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  the  community  by  taking 
photographs  of  some  retail,  whole- 
.sale,  manufacturing,  and  financial 
companies;  tax-supported  services 
such  as  firemen,  policemen,  health 
inspectors,  libraries;  and  typical  bus¬ 
iness  scenes  such  as  someone  buy¬ 
ing  insurance,  visiting  a  stoc'k  bro¬ 
ker,  customers  in  a  store,  tnicks 
making  deliveries,  etc. 

25.  Talk  to  several  people  who  have 
lived  in  the  community  for  a  long 
time  and  get  tlieir  impressions  on 
the  changes  in  business  that  have 
occurred  during  their  lifetimes. 

26.  Find  out  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  some  of  the  community’s 
major  business  problems;  see  if 
through  discussion  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  general  business  cla.ss  can 
offer  any  solutions  to  them. 


27.  Have  several  realtors  indicate 
what  they  think  prospects  are  for 
home  building  and  sales  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

28.  Try  to  find  the  most  unusual  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  community. 

29.  Select  an  important  block  of  re¬ 
tail  stores;  ask  the  owners  if  the 
businesses  are  individual  proprietor¬ 
ships,  partnerships,  c'orporations,  or 
otherwise. 

30.  Make  a  collection  of  job  appli¬ 
cation  fonns. 

31.  Prepare  a  list  of  all  the  desirable 
recreational  facilities  within  or  near 
your  t'ommunity. 

32.  Make  a  collection  of  excellent 
business  letters  actually  written  in 
business. 

33.  Try  to  analyze  all  the  part-time 
job  opportunities  in  the  community 
for  teen-agers. 

34.  Ask  some  furniture  or  appliance 
dealers  who  accept  trade-ins  what 
is  done  with  the  trade-ins. 

35.  See  if  you  can  find  any  people 
in  the  community  who  have  turned 
a  hobby  into  a  profitable  part-  or 
full-time  business;  get  some  Ixtck- 
ground  on  their  venture. 

36.  Find  out  how  many  diffiTent  ar¬ 
ticles  are  sold  by  vending  machine 
in  your  community. 

37.  Organize  a  hypothetical  pen  and 
pencil  insurance  tompany  (but 
don’t  actually  operate  it  inasmuch  as 
that  would  be  contrary  to  state  in¬ 
surance  regulations).  Try  to  estimate 
how  many,  pens  and  pencils  students 
in  the  class  would  lose  or  have  broken 
during  the  year,  what  minimum  and 
maximum  benefits  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  what  premiums  would  be 
required,  what  pr(x>f  of  loss  would 
Ih‘  required,  etc. 

Contests 

Contests  can  be  great  motivators. 
But  yon  should  rise  them  sparingly 
and  firmly  resist  the  temptation  to 
have  them  very  often,  or  they  w'ill 
lose  their  effectiveness. 

Contests  should  be  informative.  If 
properly  organized,  students  may 
learn  things  and  be  stimulated  to  do 
thinking  that  they  would  not  have 
done  otherwise.  The  important  thing 
is  to  keep  the  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
formation  and  not  let  the  contest  it¬ 
self  drown  out  the  subject  matter. 


One  desirable  type  of  contest 
matches  team  against  team,  and  each 
meml>er  of  every  team  gets  several 
oppt>rtunities  to  compete.  Another 
wortliwhile  type  matches  individuals 
against  individuals.  To  give  all  kinds 
of  students  a  chance  for  glory,  some 
contests  may  call  for  written  skill, 
some  for  computational  skill,  some 
for  persuasive  skill,  and  some  for 
quick  oral  thinking.  Try  to  arrange  it 
so  that  everyone  has  a  chance,  at 
least,  to  be  on  the  winning  team— 
(e.g.,  don’t  match  a  team  of  slow 
students  against  a  team  of  bright  stu¬ 
dents). 

Contests  should  not  be  monoto¬ 
nous  and  should  not  last  too  long. 
They  should  move  swiftly.  An  adde<l 
spark  can  come  if  you  offer  inexpen¬ 
sive,  tangible  prizes  such  as  peimy 
suckers  or  candy. 

Incidentally,  a  gcxxl  source  of 
ideas  for  contests  are  TV  quiz  games. 

It  is  important  that  students  do 
not  get  out  of  hand  during  the  con¬ 
test.  This  can  best  be  prevented  by 
constructing  the  contest  so  that  there 
are  definite  answers,  and  conflict  or 
difference  of  opinion  is  avoided.  If 
any  disagreements  do  arise  and  are 
handlcKi  wisely,  reasonable  discussion 
about  them  may  rasult  in  valuable 
learning.  You  actually  create  situa¬ 
tions  where  students  are  eager  to 
voice  their  opinion  and  to  “look  it 
up.”  Yon  should  not  hesitate  to  act  as 
a  fair,  friendly,  but  very  firm  umpire. 

Nine  possibilities  for  contests  are 
outlined  here.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  every  contest  outlined  has  a  de¬ 
sirable  learning  goal. 

C'ONTEST  1 

Goal:  To  learn  about  differences 
in  occupations 

Procedure:  Divide  up  into  several 
teams.  On  3  by  5  cards,  write  a  job 
classification  similar  to  the  following: 
professions,  retail  worker,  skillcKl 
worker,  unskilled  worker,  govern¬ 
ment  employee,  financial  worker, 
salesman.  Select  a  student  to  draw 
one  card  at  a  time  at  random  and 
call  out  the  classification.  As  each 
team’s  turn  comes  up,  the  team  mem¬ 
ber  must  state  a  job  which  falls  into 
that  category  within  a  given  time 
limit  (say,  10  seconds).  The  teacher 
or  a  three-pupil  committee  feting  as 
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umpire  indicates  whether  the  job 
stated  is  acceptable.  The  jobs  ac¬ 
cepted  should  be  listed  on  the  board 
to  avoid  duplication. 

A  rule  of  no  aid  from  other  team 
members  must  be  adhered  to  strictly. 
The  team  which  is  able  to  list  the 
most  acceptable  jobs  is  the  winner. 

Contest  2 

Goal:  To  get  students  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  or  review  designated  areas 
of  general  business 

Procedure:  This  is  a  contest  in 
which  the  competition  is  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  Within  a  given  time 
period,  each  student  is  to  list  "as 

many - ”  as  he  can.  For  example: 

“List  as  many:  kinds  of  insurance; 
items  to  be  included  in  a  family  bud¬ 
get;  ways  to  send  money  through  the 
mails;  articles  that  can  l>e  sent  by 
parcel  post  that  begin  with  the  let¬ 
ter  “A”;  w'ell-known  brand  names  of 
breakfast  cereal,  soap,  automobiles, 
etc.  The  winner  is  the  student  who 
has  the  most  correct  answers  when 
time  is  called.  Those  who  claim  to 
he  winners  should  read  their  an¬ 
swers.  Reasonable  disagreements 
may  lead  to  valuable  discussion. 

Contest  3 

Goal:  To  check  learning  of  fairly 
complicated  principles  or  concepts 

Procedure:  Divide  up  into  teams, 
preferably  by  rows  or  seats.  Select 
one  principle  for  the  contest.  Type 
up  a  copy  of  the  principle  or  concept 
for  each  team.  The  contest  begins  by 
giving  a  copy  to  the  front  person  on 
each  team.  That  person  then  whispers 
the  concept  to  the  person  behind  him 
without  showing  him  the  typed  copy. 
The  concept  is  whispered  to  each  per¬ 
son  on  the  team  in  turn  until  it  gets  to 
the  last  person.  This  last  person  writes 
his  version  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
submits  it  to  a  judging  committee.  The 
winning  team  is  the  one  that  wrote 
the  most  accurate  version. 

Contest  4 

Goal:  To  familiarize  students  with 
the  prices  of  goods 

Procedure;  Do  a  take-off  on  TV’s 
“The  Price  Is  Right.”  In  preparation 
for  the  contest,  have  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  collected  in  which  both 
the  illustration  and  the  price  of  the 
article  are  included.  Clip  the  price 
from  the  ad  and  write  it  on  the  back 
of  the  ad  so  that  it  won’t  show  from 
the  front.  In  the  actual  contest,  have 
each  pupil  “bid”  for  the  article.  ’The 
nearest  bid  under  the  stated  price  of 


the  article  wins.  If  you  wish,  winners 
can  be  matched  in  quarter-finals, 
semi-finals,  and  finals.  A  twist,  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  inflation, 
would  be  to  obtain  ads  10  or  more 
years  old  and  use  them  in  the  game. 

Contest  5 

Goal:  To  give  students  practice  in 
filling  out  checks  and  check  stubs 

Procedure:  Have  blank  checks  and 
check  stubs  available  for  each  stu¬ 
dent.  Devise  and  duplicate  check 
numbers,  payees,  and  amounts  for  a 
series  of  checks.  Students  compete 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  idea  is  to 
see  how  many  checks  and  check 
stubs  can  be  completed  accurately 
within  a  given  time.  An  immediate 
followup,  which  may  have  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  giving  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  slower  students,  would  be 
to  give  out  a  second  series  of  check 
numbers,  payees,  and  amounts  and 
see  who  had  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  over  their  first  score. 

Contest  6 

Goal:  To  demonstrate  annual  costs 
of  owTiing  a  house  and  to  give  prao 
tice  in  computing  these  costs 

Procedure:  Dinde  up  into  five- 
student  teams.  Write  on  the  board: 
taxes,  insurance,  upkeep,  interest  on 
loan,  interest  on  investment.  On 
each  team,  one  student  will  compute 
the  taxes,  one  the  insurance,  one  the 
upkeep,  etc.  To  the  right  of  each  of 
the  five  types  of  expense  on  the 
board,  write  an  appropriate  percent¬ 
age.  At  the  start  of  the  contest,  write 
an  arbitrary  cost  for  a  house  and  an 
amount  to  represent  a  down  pay¬ 
ment.  The  first  team  to  compute  each 
expense  correctly  wins.  For  follow¬ 
ing  rounds,  change  the  percentages 
or  the  cost  and  down  payment. 

Contest  7 

Goal:  Review  of  selected  unit 

Procedure:  'This  may  take  the  form 
of  a  baseball  game  or  a  football  game 

BASEBALL  CAME.  On  slips  of  paper, 
write  questions  and  answers  about 
the  unit  you  wish  reviewed.  Place  a 
value  on  each  question  such  as  sin¬ 
gle,  double,  triple,  or  home  run.  Di- 
\’ide  the  class  into  two  teams.  'The 
“pitcher”  on  team  A  draws  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  random,  indicates  its  value, 
and  asks  the  question  of  the  “batter” 
on  team  B.  If  the  batter  answers 
correctly  he  gets  a  base  according 
to  the  value  of  his  question  (i.e.,  if  it 
is  a  “triple”  question,  he  goes  to  third 
base).  Runners  advance  according  to 


regular  baseball  rules.  Three  outs,  of 
course,  retire  a  side. 

FOOTBALL  GAME.  For  this  contcst, 
indicate  the  number  of  yards  gained 
on  each  question  if  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  is  given.  Also  indicate  no  gain 
or  yards  lost  if  the  question  is  missed. 
Divide  into  two  teams.  Have  each 
student  take  a  turn  at  "carrying  the 
ball.”  When  a  team  fails  to  make  10 
yards  in  three  tries,  it  may  either  try 
again  or  "pimt”  depending  upon 
strategy.  ('The  yardage  for  punts  and 
kickoffs  can  be  drawn  out  from  sep¬ 
arate  slips  of  paper  on  which  are 
written  numbers  from  10  to  about 
50.)  Yardage  for  punt  and  kickoff  re¬ 
turns  may  be  drawn  from  still  another 
pile  containing  many  slips  with  num- 
l>ers  up  to  100.  A  playing  field  may 
be  drawn  on  a  large  piece  of  white 
cardboard  and  a  penny  used  as  the 
football.  Teacher  can  penalize  five 
yards  for  "taking  too  much  time  in 
the  huddle.” 

Contest  8 

Goal:  To  demonstrate  protection 
offered  by  auto  insurance 

Procedure:  'This  contest  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  skit.  The  class  is  divided 
into  two  teams.  Representatives  of 
team  A  are  given  written  directions 
to  follow  in  acting  out  a  skit  depict¬ 
ing  a  situation  where  some  type  of 
auto  insiuance  would  furnish  protec¬ 
tion.  'The  other  members  of  team  A 
try  to  see  how  soon  they  can  guess 
the  type  of  auto  insurance  protection 
that  would  apply.  Tension  will  mount 
if  only  one  guess  is  permitted  per 
team  per  skit.  When  team  A  finishes, 
representatives  of  team  B  act  out  a 
second  directed  skit  to  see  how  soon 
members  of  their  team  can  guess  the 
type  of  insurance  involved.  A  time¬ 
keeper  is  needed  and  the  winning 
team  is  the  one  that  gives  the  more 
correct  answers  in  the  shorter  time. 

Here  are  five  possible  skits  as  a 
starter: 

1.  Wife  and  husband  driving  in 
car  (simulated  by  sitting  side  by  side 
on  chairs).  Wife  tells  husband  to 
.slow  down  for  the  curve.  Wife  shouts 
that  they’re  turning  over.  After  "ac¬ 
cident,”  husband  asks  wife  if  she’s 
hurt;  she  replies,  “No.”  Husband  de¬ 
clares  that  he’s  not  hurt  either;  but 
the  auto  is  badly  damaged.  (Pro¬ 
tecting  coverage:  collision  and  up¬ 
set) 

2.  Boy  is  driving  car,  turns  head 
to  whistle  at  pretty  girl,  "runs  into” 
pedestrian  standing  in  safety  zone. 
Pedestrian’s  leg  is  broken.  He  de- 
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dares  angrily  that  he  will  sue  the 
driver.  (Protecting  coverage:  bodily 
injury  liability) 

3.  Driver  of  car  stops  to  pick  up 
friend  at  comer.  Friend  slips  getting 
into  car  and  breaks  arm.  (Protecting 
coverage:  medical  payments) 

4.  Man  walks  out  to  car  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  cold  weather.  He  starts 
his  auto,  notices  the  temperature 
gauge  goes  above  normal  quickly.  He 
exclaims  with  dismay  that  the  car’s 
radiator  is  frozen  and  the  engine 
block  is  broken.  (No  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  available) 

5.  Driver,  motoring  alone,  parks 
for  a  brief  rest  on  a  mountain  road. 
Rock  slide  badly  damages  auto  and 
injures  driver.  (Protecting  coverage: 
comprehensive  for  the  auto,  medical 
payments  for  the  driver) 

This  combination  skit-contest  tech¬ 
nique  could,  of  course,  be  adapted  to 
other  kinds  of  insurance  and  even  to 
other  general  business  units. 

Contest  9 

Gml:  To  demonstrate  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  parcel  post 
compared  with  Railway  Express  ship¬ 
ments 

Procedure:  Let  one  student  try  to 
sell  the  class  on  parcel  post  service; 
another  on  Railway  Express.  Each 
of  the  students  may  include  the  ad- 
vimtages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
service  they  are  selling  in  their  talk. 
Si't  a  time  limit.  Then,  by  secret 
ballot,  have  the  class  vote  on  the 
service  they  would  choose  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  having  heard  the  talks.  To 
help  keep  the  votes  from  being  based 
solely  on  popularity  require  that 
they  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
reason. 

Conclusion 

A  total  of  148  .specific  suggestions 
for  seven  types  of  student-centered 
activities  has  been  presented  in  the 
three  articles  of  this  series.  You  may 
wish  to  use  many  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  in  your  general  business  class 
Better  still,  they  can  serv'e  as  a  stim¬ 
ulus  for  you  to  develop  additional 
ideas  of  your  own  for  student-cen¬ 
tered  aetivities. 

But  in  any  event,  lirster  can  be 
added  to  your  general  business  class 
by  supplementing  textbook  and 
teacher-centered  activities  with  stu¬ 
dent-centered  activities  similar  to 
those  described.  Such  activities 
should  have  three  effects:  They  will 
make  your  class  (1)  exciting,  (2) 
exciting,  and  (3)  EXCITING! 


Whether  you  introduced  shorthand  by  the 
functional  reading  approach,  the  more  traditional  writing  approach,  or  your 
own  adaptation  of  these,  your  first-year  students  have  been  writing  for  some 
days.  I  hope  you  remembered  to  save  a  set  of  their  first  papers  to  return 
to  them  as  a  surprise  next  spring. 

They  are,  of  course,  using  a  not-too-fine  pen  from  which  the  cap  has 
been  removed  and  a  spiral  notebook  with  smooth  good-quality  paper.  Most 
students  conform  to  the  3-inch  writing  line  provided,  but  the  occasional 
student  who  uses  only  one  third  of  the  line  or  who  writes  across  the  entire 
page  is  not  handicapped  by  this  deviation. 

If  you  are  using  the  Junior  OGA  contest  copy  from  Today’s  Secbetary, 
your  students  have  an  added  incentive  to  Ijecome  proficient  writers.  Once 
upon  a  time  teachers  urged  the  learner  to  write  small  outlines  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  was  a  speed  secret.  They  also  gave  intensive,  formal 
penman.ship  drills.  We  now  know  that  students  do  best  when  allowed  to 
write  any  size  natural  to  them.  Students  who  write  a  large  longhand  will 
always  write  bigger  forms  than  the  student  who  has  a  concise  longhand 
style.  One  well-remembered  class  included  seven  girls  who,  having  emulated 
an  adored  third-grade  teacher,  vvrote  exquisite  backhand.  In  addition,  three 
of  these  girls  were  lefthanded.  Neither  the  unusual  slant  of  their  notes  nor 
their  lefthandedness  hindered  progress.  Wliat  goes  on  in  the  mind  while 
writing  shorthand  will  always  be  more  important  than  the  position  of  a 
foot  or  the  tilt  of  a  pen. 

Although  the  size  of  writing  is  not  important,  good  proportion  is.  The 
student  who  reads  you  for  thus  and  like  for  letter  when  homework  is  being 
sampled  will  have  difficulty  transcribing  smoothly  and  rapidly.  Casually 
frequent  pointers  help  during  formative  weeks:  “Keep  your  A’s  gigantic  and 
your  E’s  very  small.  How  many  of  you  can  write  five  or  six  E’s  inside  one 
of  your  A’s?’’ 

Reading  shorthand  is  a  cure  for  many  weaknesses.  The  more  gootl 
shorthand  the  student  reads  from  his  text  or  from  the  chalkboard,  the  more  his 
writing  will  improve.  It  does  not  help  a  beginning  class  to  have  the  teacher 
prepare  a  beautiful  blackboard  plate  ahead  of  class  or  to  save  the  words 
written  in  a  previous  period.  It  is  Ijctter  to  have  slightly  less  perfect  out¬ 
lines  written  as  the  students  watch.  Be  sure  you  stand  to  one  side  of  the 
board  as  you  demonstrate  the  writing  of  clear  magnified  forms  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  TV  announcer  introducing  a  new  product.  Should  you  produce 
a  badly  proportioned  outline,  do  not  erase;  simply  make  a  slanting  downward 
stroke  through  it  and  rewrite  it  quickly  without  comment.  This  mark  is  the 
first  lesson  learned  when  office-style  dictation  is  introduced  later  and  it  will 
provide  background  for  new  learning. 

Erase  material  with  a  rapid,  thorough,  up-and-down  motion  rather  than 
with  a  light,  haphazard  circular  motion.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  immeasurable 
psychological  advantage  of  a  clean  Ixiard  and  have  washed  mine  many  a 
busy  noontime  to  assure  afternoon  classes  an  early-moming-freshness. 

When  dictation  of  new  material  begins,  the  teacher  must  decide  what 
constitutes  a  good  outline.  It  is  mu'^h  more  difficult  for  a  student  to  increase 
his  speed  if  the  teacher  requires  exacting  perfection.  An  artistically  correct 
dictionary  outline  that  cannot  be  transcribed  is  valueless  compared  with  a 
“wrong”  form  that  the  student  can  read  without  hesitation.  A  student  can 
miss  an  entire  sentence  if  he  feels  obliged  to  include  a  final  vowel  he  is 
inclined  to  omit.  Under  the  stress  of  speed,  a  student  who  knows  his  brief 
forms  perfectly  will  sometimes  write  even  the  simplest  of  these  in  full. 
Just  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  the  final  measurement  of 
w'riting  skill  lies  in  the  transcript. 
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Department 
Store 
Executives 
Come  from 
High  Schools 

D.E.  people  should  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  department  store  executives 
have  no  post-high  school  training 

ROBERT  M.  CAMERON 

Indiana  University,  BIcwmington 


'  I  '()  DO  BETTER  jobs,  business 

educators,  distributive  education 
c-o-ordinators,  guitUince  directors,  and 
school  plact'inent  officials  must  keep 
infonned  about  the  opportunities  and 
working  conditions  in  the  various 
fields  in  which  their  students  might  be 
employed. 

More  than  33, ()()()  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  classes.  Job  opportunities  for 
these  students  in  department  stores 
should  not  be  overl<x)ked. 

To  find  out  w’hat  the  policies  and 
practices  regarding  executive  trainees 
were,  I  conductetl  a  surxey  of  leading 
department  stores  throughout  the 
country.  The  figures  and  conclusions 
given  here  are  b;i.sed  on  the  results 
of  that  survey. 

In-ser\’ice  personnel  were  regularly 
recniited  for  the  executive  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  almost  90  per  cent 
of  the  stores.  In  most  cases,  the  in- 
.service  personnel  had  no  formal  train¬ 
ing  beyond  high  school.  This  should 
Ik*  encouraging  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents;  it  shows  that  the  door  to  execu¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  department-store 
field  is  open  to  high  school  graduates. 
However,  almost  all  these  stores  re¬ 
quired  a  high  sch(K)l  diploma  for  entry 
into  their  executive-development  pro¬ 
grams. 

Department  store  managers  are 
looking  to  both  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  for  potential  executives.  George 
Plant,  head  of  the  Personnel  Group 
of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  observi's  in  the  May-June 
1958,  Personnel  Serviee  Bulletin  that 
department  stores  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools,  because  it  is  there  that  inter¬ 
est  in  the  career  possibilities  of  retail¬ 
ing  need  to  be  awakened.  Plant  points 
out  that  three  to  four  high  school 
students  out  of  every  ten  eventually 
make  their  living  in  the  distrilmtive 
(Kxnipations,  with  or  without  advanctxl 
training.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
he  says,  why  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  along  with  retail 
associations  representing  grocers,  con¬ 
fectioners,  furniture  dealers,  mttsic 
merchants,  and  hotel  operators,  is  ac¬ 
tively  l>ehind  the  high  .school  di.stribu- 
tive  education  program. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  last  two  decades  has 
brought  many  problems  to  business 
organizations.  Department  store  sales 
in  1954  were  more  than  three  and  a 
half  times  what  they  were  in  1939. 
This  record  growth  in  volume  caused 


an  acute  shortage  of  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel.  To  serve  an  expanding  popu¬ 
lation,  many  downtown  department 
stores  opened  branches  in  suburban 
areas.  ThLs  meant  the  need  for  even 
more  supervisor)-  personnel.  To  try 
to  meet  this  need,  some  stores  began 
intensive  training  programs  to  prepare 
young  people  for  future  executive  re- 
sponsibilitit*s.  Stores  hxrked  to  their 
own  personnel,  to  colleges,  and  to 
high  schools  for  candidates  for  these 
programs. 

World  War  II  ereated  a  critical 
situation  for  department  stores,  as 
w'ell  as  other  businesses,  by  rc*ducing 
the  number  of  young  men  entering 
this  field.  After  the  war,  department 
store  business  incrt*ased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  dexelopment  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel.  Since  1945,  many 
stores  have  been  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  special  training  programs  to 
develop  young  executives. 

College  Recruiting  Is  Weak 

Department  store  managers  fre¬ 
quently  complain  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  attract  enough  college 
graduates  to  their  executive  develop- 
mt*nt  programs.  Yet  the  survey  found 
that  a  cjuarter  of  the  responding  stores 
did  not  regularly  recruit  c'ollege  sen¬ 
iors.  This  w'ould  seem  to  indicate  that 
more  college  graduates  might  be  at- 
tractixl  to  their  training  programs  if 
more  effort  was  made  to  recruit  them. 

Opportunities  for  w'omen  seem  to 
be  ver)'  good  in  this  field.  The  study 
revealed  that  in  three  out  of  four 
executive  development  programs  there 
were  more  women  than  men  trainees. 

There  seems  to  be  little  unifonnity 
in  so-called  job  rotation  plans.  The 
size  of  the  store,  interests  of  the  train¬ 
ees,  and  needs  of  the  store  all  in¬ 
fluence  the  pattern. 

In  some  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
term  “job  rotation”  is  misused;  w-hen 
trainee  assignments  extend  over  12, 
16,  24,  or  even  52  weeks.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  such  extended  assign¬ 
ments  might  l>e  to  the  advantage  of 
the  trainee;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
trainee  would  fet‘1  “forgotten”  under 
such  a  plan.  'Most  work  assignments 
lose  their  educational  value  after  the 
trainee  has  mastered  the  basic  job 
elements  and  is  merely  performing 
repetitive  operations.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  a  majority  of  the  stores  studied 
that  specific  work  assignments-  for 
any  single  job  did  not  extend  for  more 
than  eight  weeks. 

( Continued  on  page  43 ) 
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NE  ASPECT  of  bookkeeping  that  many  teachers  find 
difficult  to  get  across  to  beginners  is  income  and 
expense  accounts.  Perhaps  the  reirson  is  that  just  how 
these  parts  fit  into  the  fundamental  b(x>kkeeping  equation 
is  not  made  clear  to  the  students. 

While  leaniing  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth,  the 
students  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  effec't  that  trans¬ 
actions  have  on  the  equation.  They  are  taught  that  every 
transaction  is  an  exchange  of  equal  value;  thus  the  equation 
is  always  in  balance.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  see  the 
parts  in  relation  to  the  total  picture. 

The  general  journal,  ledger,  and  posting  do  not  present 
much  difficulty  because  for  the  most  part  they  involve 
routine  pnxesses;  however,  when  income  and  expense 
accounts  are  met,  students  have  a  difficult  time  seeing  just 
where  these  parts  fit.  It  seems  logical  to  them  that  income 
.should  be  an  asset  and  an  expense  a  liability. 

After  coping  with  this  problem  many  times,  I  discovered 
a  methtxl  of  teaching  inc'ome  and  expense  accounts  that 
a\okls  imich  of  the  confusion. 

First,  the  T  accounts  for  a  service  t'ompany  are  put  on 
the  chalkboard  as  shown,  at  this  time  entering  only  the 
amounts  not  preceded  by  letters. 

Arranging  the  expense  luid  income  accounts  under  the 
capital  account  arouses  the  students’  curiosity.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  teacher  to  explain  that  an  expense  is  a  detluction 
from  capital  and  that  income  is  an  addition  to  capital.  The 
capital  accxmnt  could  be  debited  directly  for  each  expense 
and  likewise  credited  each  time  there  was  inextme. 

The  question  usually  arises,  “Then  why  have  expense 
and  inc'ome  accounts?  Wouldn’t  it  be  much  simpler  with¬ 
out  them?”  The  purpose  of  individual  income  and  expense 
ac'counts  should  now  be  explained.  These  temporary  capi¬ 
tal  accounts  are  set  up  so  that  we  can  separate  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  expenses  and  detennine  whether  certain  ones 
are  more  costly  than  they  should  be.  Maybe  t(X)  many 
supplies  are  being  wasted,  for  example.  This  allows  the 
company  to  compare  individual  expenses  from  month  to 
month,  which  makes  for  much  better  control.  Some  com¬ 
panies  have  more  than  one  type  of  income.  Crediting 
each  income  account,  instead  of  crediting  all  income  to 
capital,  helps  the  company  determine  which  operations 
are  profitable. 

In  the  example,  the  company  started  the  ireriod  with 
$100  in  cash,  and  equipment  worth  $500,  giving  it  a 
capital  of  $600.  The  next  step  is  to  record  a  series  of 
transactions  involving  income  and  expenses.  These  are  re¬ 
corded  directly  into  the  T  accounts  on  the  chalkboard. 
Such  transactions  might  be  similar  to  the  following: 

(a)  Purchased  $100  worth  of  supplies  from  Laundry  Supply 
Company  on  account. 

(b)  Received  $150  for  services. 

(c)  Piiid  $50  in  salaries. 

(d)  Received  $200  for  services. 

(e)  Paid  $50  miscellaneous  expenses. 


Try  Teaching 

INCOME  AND 
EXPENSE  ACCOUNTS 
By  This  Method 


The  filled-in  accounts  would  now  appear  as  follows: 

ASSETS  =  LIABILITIES  +  PROPRIETORSHIP 

Laundry 
Equip-  Supply 

Cash  —  -f  ment  —  —  Co.  —  James  Green,  Capital  -f- 


100  (c)  50  5001 
(b)  150;  (e)  50  I 
(d)  200 


(a)  100 


Misc. 

—  Expense 
(e)50' 


Supplies 
—  Expense  -j- 


(a)  100 


600 


—  Services -f- 


I 

(b)150i 
(d)  200: 


ir;.  1 


Salary 

—  Expense  -|- 
(c)  50 1 


WTiile  the  transactions  are  being  recorded,  explain  that 
an  expense  is  always  debited  because  it  is  a  deduction 
from  capital  and  therefore  represents  the  debit  side  of 
the  capital  account.  Similarly,  income  (services,  in  this 
case)  is  always  credited  because  it  is  an  addition  to  capital 
and  therefore  represents  the  credit  side  of  the  capital 
account. 

When  using  this  procedure,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  students  have  little  difficulty  working  with  inc'ome  and 
expense  items.  Students  know  what  they  are  and  how  they 
affect  the  bookkt^eping  equation.  Because  students  now 
understand  how  inc'ome  and  expenses  are  related  to  the 
capital  ac'C'ount,  they  more  readily  understand  why  and 
how  these  aecounts  are  adjusted  and  closed  when  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period  work  is  begun. 
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Predictions 

rd  like  to  offer  these  predictions 
about  the  future  of  educational  tele¬ 
vision: 

•  The  potential  enrollment  for  any 
specific  course  offered  via  TV  is  un¬ 
predictable.  Educational  television  is 
still  young;  time  will  endorse  its 
effectiveness  and  support  its  popu¬ 
larity. 

•  General  public  acceptance  of 
this  new  medium  of  learning  is  very 
slow.  The  average  TV  viewer  must 
see  a  course  or  two  in  operation  and 
must  communicate  with  satisfied  stu¬ 
dents  before  he  commits  himself  as 
a  registered  student.  The  satisfied 
student  is  the  most  valuable  “broad¬ 
caster”  of  the  worth  of  educational 
TV. 

•  Research  has  proved  the  posi¬ 
tive  effectiveness  of  educational  TV. 
It  deserves— and  demands— recogni¬ 
tion  by  educators,  administrators,  and 
the  general  public.  The  swift  growth 
of  adult  education,  the  desire  for 
specialized  training,  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  for  formal  education,  and  the 
c'ontinuing  teacher  shortage,  all  point 
toward  educational  TV’s  potential.  In 
a  report  to  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education  (Schools  for 
Tomorrow:  An  Educators  Blueprint), 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  former  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Los  Angeles, 
Bronxville  (N.  Y.),  Providence,  Den¬ 
ver,  and  Philadelphia,  recommends 
that  no  new  school  be  built  without 
facilities  for  classroom  television. 

•  The  cost  involved  in  producing 
educational  TV  programs  may  seem 
excessive.  Excluding  salaries  of  staff 
members,  and  including  wages  of 
student  helpers,  the  preparation  of 
special  effects,  and  the  depreciation 
of  TV  equipment,  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  each  lesson  of  a  typewriting 
series  will  average  over  $100.  But 
when  has  formiU  education  been 
free?  What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if 
our  public  schools  had  to  be  effective 
without  spending  any  money! 

•  Educational  TV  will  certainly 
never  take  the  place  of  traditional 
teadier-to-student  classroom  teach¬ 
ing.  It  will,  however,  become  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  part  of  every  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  the  near  future. 

Educational  television  has  arrived. 
It  is  no  longer  a  mere  possibility. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
more  'TV  teacher  training  courses  and 
workshops,  so  that  we  in  education 
can  proudly  say  that  we  are  ready  to 
put  television  to  work  for  us. 


Tonight  I  feel  like  a  maudlin  sentimentalist 
—and  I’m  not  thinking  at  all  about  teaching  or  education  or  curriculum 
or  trends. 

Our  dog  Toby  died  this  morning.  All  of  you  who  have  ever  had  a  pet 
who  was  part  of  the  family  know  how  we  feel  tonight.  As  Pen  said  just 
a  minute  ago,  “I  don’t  miss  her  as  a  pet.  I  could  stand  that.  It’s  that  I 
miss  her  as  a  person.  She’d  been  people  so  long.” 

Indeed  she  had.  She’d  been  people  ever  since  (out  of  all  the  second- 
graders  in  Griggsville)  she  chose  the  Green  twins  to  follow  home  from 
the  school  where  she  had  apparently  been  dropped  by  someone  who 
thought  some  child  wouldn’t  be  able  to  resist  giving  her  a  home— expectant 
litter  of  puppies  notwithstanding.  'Those  second-grade  Greens  are  now 
sophomores  in  college;  so  Toby  has  been  a  part  of  a  lot  of  laughter  and 
loving,  squabbling  and  tears. 

Briefly,  in  case  you’re  wondering  what  happened.  Miss  Toby  got  up 
feeling  fit  as  a  fiddle.  She  came  back  from  her  early  sortie  out  into  the 
morning  with  her  good-natured  grin  spread  all  over  her  face  as  if  she 
were  saying,  “It’s  a  good  world  out  there.  And  I  didn’t  connect  with  a 
single  milkman’s  leg,  so  quit  worrying.  That  barking  was  just  to  tell  the 
world  I  was  on  guard  duty  again.  I’ve  got  it  under  control.” 

Toby’s  happy  mood  was  suddenly  cut  short  this  morning.  While  I  was 
starting  breakfast,  I  heard  her  flopping  around  in  the  queerest  fashion. 
Just  as  I  went  to  see  what  could  be  wrong,  the  stroke  hit.  Her  legs  crum¬ 
pled  under  her.  The  pain  must  have  been  excruciating,  judging  from  her 
cries.  The  next  hour  was  pretty  nightmarish  for  all  concerned,  especially 
little  Toby.  She  went  into  a  coma  right  in  Pen’s  arms  as  she  was  being 
put  down  on  the  vet’s  examining  table.  Toby  never  knew  when  he  put 
her  mercifully  to  sleep. 

So  tonight  we’re  missing  her  and  her  people  qualities.  She  had  a 
lot  of  fine  ones.  First  of  all,  she  accepted  people  for  what  they  were, 
never  expecting  from  them  something  they  weren’t  capable  of  being  or 
becoming.  Then,  she  was  a  wonderful  morale  booster  and  ego  builder. 
“Toby,  it’s  so  flattering  to  have  you  so  glad  to  see  me,”  one  of  our  guests 
used  to  say.  “You  make  me  feel  so  important.”  Toby  had  more  delicate 
powers  of  perception  and  discernment  than  many  humans.  She  could 
spot  a  black  mood,  or  a  blue  one,  instantly;  and  she  could  sense  whether 
to  ignore  it  and  get  out,  or  to  stick  around  and  be  especially  solicitous 
and  sympathetic.  And  she  was  always  right  there  to  celebrate  gay  moods 
with  a  romp.  There  was  something  contagious  about  her  sunny  good 
humor.  You  looked  at  Toby  laughing  at  you— and  laughed  back. 

But  she  wasn’t  all  namby-pamby  sweetness  and  light.  Not  Tobias!  She 
had  spark  enough,  intelligence  enough,  and  crharacter  enough  to  give 
vent  to  righteous  indignation  in  situations  that  called  for  it.  Just  let  some¬ 
body  invade  her  yard  or  her  street  and  she  could  bark  up  a  storm.  Or  let 
somebody  forget  to  dish  up  her  ice  cream  along  with  the  rest,  and  she 
withered  her  with  an  accusing  stare.  She  was  nobody’s  doormat. 

Her  most  endearing  quality  was  that  she  centered  her  interest  in  other 
people.  That  malarky  about  pets  trying  to  please  just  to  get  something 
for  themselves  didn’t  apply  to  Toby.  But  then,  she  didn’t  operate  as  a 
pet;  she  operated  as  a  person.  A  mighty  fine  person. 

Looking  up  the  page  at  that  list  of  characteristics,  I  believe  she’d  have 
made  a  mighty  fine  teacher,  too.  Look  those  qualities  over  again.  What 
do  you  think? 
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“BELOW  95  I.Q.”  STUDENTS  NEED 

1  he  sulutioii  suggested  here  is  pre- 
dieated  on  tlie  adoption  of  a  dichoto¬ 
mous  business  education  program.  A 
fwo-channel  program  enables  the 
teacliers  of  the  skill-development  sub- 
jeets  (Spt'cifie  Occupational  Prepara¬ 
tion)  to  adhere  to  a  definite  and  real¬ 
istic  pattern  of  teaching  that  truly 
represents  tlie  utiderstandings  and 
kn(mledgt*s  of  the  ctnirse  titles;  fur¬ 
thermore,  it  makes  for  more  effective 
leaching  of  these  subjects  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis.  A  divided  program  like¬ 
wise  enables  the  teachers  of  the  non¬ 
skill  subjects  (General  Occupational 
Prqiaration)  to  follow  a  definite  and 
realistic  pattern  of  teaching  especially 
intended  to  be  meaningful  to  “below 
9.5  I.Q.”  students.  Under  these  eir- 
ciunstances,  an  unlimitc'd  numlier  of 
otherwise  unprepared  students  can  be 
trained  for  office  and  store  positions 
that  do  not  require  skill  development. 
Thus,  insofar  as  their  abilities  jiermit, 
such  students  can  pursue  rewarding 
vocations  through  which  they  can 
make  necessary'  and  desirable  con¬ 
tributions  to  their  communities. 

Trial  Run  in  Sacramento 

A  recent  successful  application  of 
this  concept,  concerning  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  “Ik'Iow  95  I.Q.”  students, 
has  given  much  supixirt  to  the  validity 
•>f  the  theory.  In  1957,  an  especially 
designed  course  of  study,  similar  to 
the  one  suggested  here  for  such  stu¬ 
dents,  was  developed  and  tentatively 
adopted  for  use  in  the  secondary  bu.si- 
ness-education  departments  in  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  City  Unified 
School  District.  It  had  a  trial  run 
during  the  1958-59  schixil  year  at 
Sacramento  Senior  High  School,  the 
city’s  largest  high  school  (enrollment 
in  grades  10,  11,  and  12  was  2,900). 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  an  evaluation 
of  the  results  strongly  suggested  that 
the  practice  of  making  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  “lielow  9.5  I.Q.”  stu¬ 
dents  was  indeed  a  desirable  one,  if 
not  an  essential  one. 

The  most  enthusiastic  reaction  to 
the  plan  came  from  many  of  the  264 
students  themselves.  In  one  instance, 
a  particularly  shy  boy  in  Business  2 
(Recordkeeping)  forgot  his  shyness 
for  the  moment  as  he  voluntarily  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  class  one  morning  that 
he  had  obtained  a  part-time  job 
“keeping  records”  in  the  stockroom 
of  a  local  garage.  This  was  especially 
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significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  preceding  semester,  this  student’s 
academic  limitations  had  disheartened 
him  to  the  point  of  despair.  At  that 
time,  after  he  had  received  several 
failitig  grades,  he  realized  that  he 
would  not  graduate  with  his  class,  if 
at  all.  His  shyness  had  increased.  He 
really  wanted  to  complete  his  high 
school  education,  but  he  felt  that  he 
lackc'd  the  ability  to  do  so.  His  attend- 
anc'e  had  bc'come  irregular.  Neverthe- 
It'ss,  at  his  parents’  insistence,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  school  in  September.  After 
his  sec'ond  week  in  Recordkeeping, 
his  attendance  was  regular.  His  an¬ 
nouncement,  made  now  at  the  end 
of  the  semester,  seemed  to  make  ob¬ 
vious  the  belief  this  student  had  in 
himself. 

Another  encouraging  e.xample  was 
reportcxl  by  one  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Business  3  (Communications) 
course.  She  related  the  case  of  an 
eleventh-grade  girl  whose  pcxir  aca¬ 
demic  record  and  very'  limited  scholas¬ 
tic  ability  made  it  inadvisable  for 
her  to  consider  undertaking  the  steno¬ 
graphic  training  she  so  earnestly 
wanted.  The  semester  before,  dis- 
couragcHl  and  frustrated,  she  had  a.sk- 
txl  permission  to  leave  school  “to  l(X)k 
for  work.”  Her  rerpiest  had  been  de¬ 
nied.  The  following  semester,  her 
counselor  suggestt'd  that  she  enroll 
in  the  Communications  class  so  that 
she  might  receive  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  training  commensurate  with  her 
abilities.  Almost  at  once  she  showed 
an  increased  interest  in  school  and 
later  grew  enthusiastic  about  her 
training  to  become,  in  her  words,  “an 
office  worker.”  By  the  end  of  the  se¬ 
mester,  she  had  been  accepted  for 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  school 
newspaper.  Her  ta.sk  involved  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  addressing  machine, 
which  facilitated  the  mailing  and  off- 
campus  delivei-y'  of  the  paper.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  her  renew'cd  spirit  was 
heartwarming  to  everyone  w'ho  knew’ 
her. 

Thus  it  was  apparent  throughout 
the  year,  even  to  the  casual  observer, 
that  the  majority  of  these  “below  95 
I.Q.”  students  had  found  their  assign¬ 
ments  and  activities  meaningful  in 
these  especially  developed  subjects.  It 
was  obvious  to  their  teachers  that  they 
w'orked  w'ith  a  puriwse. 

Much  favorable  reaction  to  the 
trial  usage  of  the  special  course  of 


study  at  Sacramento  Senior  High 
came  also  from  the  teachers  of  the 
skill-development  subjects.  They  fully 
agreed  that  these  traditional  subjects 
were  being  taught  more  effectively, 
primarily  bc'cause  daily  goals  could 
be  met  with  ease.  Moreover,  tliey  re¬ 
ported  that  student  skill-achievement 
levels  w’ere  significantly  higher  in 
these  classes.  Preliminary  unofficial 
evaluations  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  seemed  to  support  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  And  another  important  reac¬ 
tion  was  noted:  teacher  and  student 
morale  in  the  business-education  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole  increased  con¬ 
siderably. 

Counselors  Like  the  Plan 

Comment  of  the  school’s  twelve 
counselors  on  the  c*ourse  was  signifi¬ 
cant,  toe.  In  general,  the  counsel¬ 
ors  supported  the  opinion  that  the 
spt'cial  provision  was  indeed  a  neces¬ 
sary  one.  They  also  reported  that  a 
number  of  their  “below  95  I.Q.” 
advisees  who  had  become  indifferent 
to  their  school  work  found  renewed 
interest  in  their  education  once  they 
w'ere  enrolled  in  the  business  subjects 
especially  developed  for  them.  In  fact, 
a  few  counselors  revealed  that  sev¬ 
eral  “below  95  I.Q.”  students  who 
had  dropped  out  of  school  for  various 
approved  reasons  the  semester  before, 
had  requested  to  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  in  order  that  they  might  enroll 
in  the  special  business  classes.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  consensus  of 
counselors’  comments  reflected  their 
endorsement  of  the  special  course 
of  study. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  reported  that 
a  course  of  study  similar  to  the  one 
proposed  in  this  article  was  developed 
and  applied  in  at  least  one  large  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  concerned  to  be  an 
effective  step  in  the  direction  of 
solving  the  problem  that  Jim  Wilson’s 
department  chairman  promised  to 
“look  into.” 

Now  school  administrators  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  business  educators  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  undertaking  the  task  of 
making  special  provision  for  the  “be¬ 
low  95  I.Q.”  students  who  seek  and 
need  business  occupational  training. 
High  school  education  is  becoming 
increasingly  adequate  for  students  like 
Harold  Clark.  'There  is  an  answer  to 
Jim  Wilson’s  “What  can  I  do?” 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE 

(CuiUinued  from  page  38) 

In  the  stores  covered  by  the  study, 
the  total  work-weeks  assigned  to  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  were  as  follows;  selling 
and  merchandising,  1,010;  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  114;  personnel,  76;  control, 
120;  and  store  operations,  190.  From 
this  a  prospective  trainee  might  think 
that  time  spent  in  .some  divisions  was 
out  of  proportion  and  that  work  as¬ 
signments  were  required  for  areas  in 
which  he  felt  he  had  no  interest.  But 
he  must  remember  that  ( 1 )  this  phase 
of  the  training  is  exploratory  in  na¬ 
ture  and  (2)  the  higher  he  rises  in  the 
executive  ranks  of  the  store  the  more 
he  will  need  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  operating  details  of  all  store  divi¬ 
sions. 

A  large  numl)er  of  department  store 
(“xecutives  take  direct  part  in  the  in¬ 
struction  under  these  programs.  The 
study  shows  that  29  «itegories  of 
sup<*rvisors  and  executives  served  as 
instructors.  In  other  words,  trainees 
are  being  instructed  by  specialists  in 
many  phases  of  department  store  ac¬ 
tivity.  But  in  one  out  of  four  cases, 
the  cxecutixe  who  administered  the 
program  was  personally  giving  all  the 
instruction;  showing  that  some  .stores 
were  not  making  full  use  of  all  their 
specialists  as  instructors. 

.\lthough  almost  nine  out  of  ten 
trainee-program  graduates  were  ini¬ 
tially  plactxl  in  merchandising  divi¬ 
sions,  the  final  distribution  is  (|uite 
different.  Slightly  more  than  one  out 
of  three  were  taken  into  the  merchan¬ 
dising  division.  Operating  divisions 
took  23  per  cent;  control,  15  per  cent; 
personnel,  13  per  cent;  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  12  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
a  trainee  graduate  can,  if  he  chooses, 
go  into  store  divisions  other  than  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Most  department  stores  felt  that 
their  training  efforts  over  the  past  five 
years  had  not  produced  sufficient  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel  to  meet  their  needs. 
More  study  must  be  made  of  selec¬ 
tion,  salary,  teaching  methods,  and 
job  satisfaction  to  find  solutions  to 
this  shortcoming. 

The  next  decade  is  Ixjimd  to  see 
unprecedented  changes  in  distribution. 
Department  stores  will  play  an  active 
role  in  bringing  belter  products  to  our 
growing  population  through  more  ef¬ 
ficient  distribution.  High  school  and 
college  graduates  who  enter  depart¬ 
ment  stores  now,  if  qualified  by  train¬ 
ing  and  aptitude,  can  look  forward  to 
becoming  successful  executives. 


Correcting  the  Copy 

Removing  the  misstroke.  Impressions  from  ribbon  inks  or  carbon  paper 
are  deposited  on  the  paper  in  layers.  The  heavy,  black,  moist  impression 
resting  on  the  top  layer  can  be  removed  by  blotting  the  misstroke  with 
plastic  type  cleaner,  kneaded  rubber,  or  a  soft  pencil  eraser.  This  must 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  misstroke  is  made;  therefore,  the  original  copy 
should  be  corrected  first.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  impression  can 
usually  be  removed  with  a  soft  eraser  and  a  minimum  of  motion. 

Erase  with  the  grain  of  the  paper  using  light,  short  motions.  The  grain 
of  most  typewriting  paj^ers  runs  horizontally.  It  is  easier  to  control  the 
precise  movements  of  erasing  if  the  paper  is  rolled  up  so  that  the  erasing 
I  IS  done  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

i  Contrast  between  the  erased  and  unerased  jwrtion  of  the  cxipy  can 
be  eliminated  by  lightly  burnishing  the  fibers  of  the  paper  with  the  back 

Iof  the  finger  nail. 

Realigning  copy.  A  (piick  review  of  realigning  copy  will  acquaint  students 
with  the  functions  of  the  platen  scales,  the  printing  point  indicator,  the 
^  writing  line,  and  the  type  bar  guide,  all  useful  parts  when  making 
i  corrections. 

g  Let  the  student  insert  the  paper  with  a  top  margin  of  eight  spaces.  From 
35  on  the  scale  suggest  he  type:  Find  the  order  now.  Give  him  time  to 
observe  that  the  sentence  rests  on  the  writing  scale;  that  white  lines  of 

I  this  scale  point  to  the  center  of  the  straight  line  letters,  i  and  r.  The  period, 
too,  rests  exactly  on  one  of  the  white  marks  and  almost  touches  the  scale. 

^  After  the  paper  has  been  removed  from  the  typewriter,  it  is  reinserted 
I  so  that  a  second  typing  will  fall  exactly  over  the  first.  Students  check  their 
I  adjustments  by  typing  over  the  period  with  the  ribbon  in  stencil  position. 
If  the  period  does  not  fall  exactly  over  the  first  period,  the  paper  must  be 
readjusted. 

Backspace  method  of  crowding  letters.  When  a  letter  has  been  omitted 
from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word,  it  may  be  inserted  by  half-spacing 
I  the  carriage.  To  half-space  have  the  student  rest  the  heel  of  his  left  hand 
1  against  the  left  side  of  the  typewriter.  His  left  fingers  can  then  gently 
i  push  and  hold  the  carriage  in  half-space  position  as  the  missing  letter  is 
§  typed.  The  carriage  is  in  half-space  position  when  the  printing  point  indica¬ 
ll  tor  is  half  way  between  the  white  lines  on  the  platen  scale. 

^  Erase  only  the  necessary  letters.  In  this  sentence:  Find  the  ordr  now. 

only  one  letter  needs  to  be  erased,  the  second  r.  Have  the  student  position 
I  the  carriage  in  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  r;  half-space  and  type 
I  the  e.  The  carriage  is  released  before  half-spacing  to  add  the  r.  The  two 
i  letters  e  and  r  have  been  crowded  in  a  space  and  a  half. 

I  Find  thee  order  now,  has  an  extra  e.  Suggest  that  the  student  erase  the 
•|  two  middle  letters,  position  the  carriage  at  the  final  e,  backspace  once, 
I  hold  the  carriage  in  half-space  position  and  type  the  h.  The  finished  copy 
I  will  look  like  this:  Find  the  order  noto.  The  has  been  expanded  to  fit  in 
I  the  space  occupied  by  thee  yet  only  two  letters  were  erased. 

i  A  suggested  test.  Have  students  type  the  following  sentences,  erase,  and 
i  make  the  necessary  corrections:  1.  He  willsucceed.  2.  We  need  a  qualiy 
I  product.  3.  They  have  gone.  (Change  have  to  had.) 

Ask  students  to  type  It  i?  up  to  m  to  hudd  our  skill,  and  then  remove 
I  the  paper  from  the  typewriter.  Let  them  reinsert  the  paper  and  type  over  the 
I  sentence  so  that  the  second  version  coincides  with  the  first. 
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TODAY  S  /  dictat  ion  M  ^ 

SECRETAFRY  /  transcript  M 


MEMORY 

MUDDLE 


ANN  F.  GREENBAUM 


IT  WASN’T  tliat  Harold  \’ickers 
deliberately  forgot  to  renn'mber 
eertain  things.  It  was  just  that  he 
had'  other  things  to  think  about— 
like  putting  the  cat  out  at  night  and 
taking  his  sandwich  to  work.  These 
things  weighed  heavily-  on  his  mind. 
So  if  he  forgot  to  mail  letters  he 
merited  forgiveness,  didn’t  he? 

There  was  a  briskness-''  to  Mr.  \’ick- 
ers’  walk  as  he  swung  across  the 
driveway  to  his  parked  car.  It  was  a 
warm  spring  morning,  and  his 
spirits'*  started  racing  with  the  motor. 
Mrs.  Vickers  had  been  unusually 
cheerful  at  breakfast— the®  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  their  vacation  trip,  no  doubt. 
Tbe>-  were  Iwu’ing  the  next  day  for 
two  weeks  in  New  York. 

There  were  still  a®  number  of  prep¬ 
arations  to  lx;  made.  The  missus  had 
asked  him  to  ,  .  .  now  what  had  she 
asked  him  to  do?  His  furrowed" 
brows  relaxed  as  that  morning’s  con¬ 
versation  came  back  to  him: 

“Harold,  please  don’t  forget  to  mail 
the  letter  to  the^  insurance  company. 
It’s  the  renewal  check  for  our  floater 
policy.  It  expires  day  after  tomorrow,® 
so  please  .  .  .  And,  Harold,  don’t  for¬ 
get  your  umbrella— it  looks  like  rain.” 


But  Harold  forgot  to  remember  his 
umbrella'®  until  it  started  to  thunder 
—halfway  downtown. 

Jennifer  Lane,  Mr.  Vickers’  secre¬ 
tary.  was  out  of"  breath  when  she 
reached  the  office  and  greeted  the 
bookkeeper.  “Hi,  Madge.  Wow,  did 
1  ever  get  caught  in  that  downpour. 
Good'-  thing  I  had  my  raincoat.”  She 
Imrried  into  her  office  and  had  just 
finished  sorting  the  mail  when  Mr. 
Vickers*''  arrived.  “Mr.  Vickers,  you’re 
drenched.”  Jennifer  looked  at  her  boss 
with  dismay. 

“Yes,  that  I  am.  Totally  unpredict- 
able,*'*  this  weather.” 

Jennifer’s  eyes  focused  on  the  cloth¬ 
es  rack.  “You  have  a  dry  suit  here— 
the  blue  one  tliat  you  keep*®  forget¬ 
ting  to  take  to  the  cleaner.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Will  you  run  this  damp 
one  down  to  Sam’s— I’ll  bring  it  out 
in  a  minute.”’® 

Jennifer  took  Mr.  \’ickers’  suit 
down  to  Sam’s  Valet  Service  after  her 
coffee  break.  As  she  was  leaving  the 
store,'^  Sam  motioned  her  back.  “MLss 
Lane,  just  a  minute.  I  don’t  think  Mr. 
V’ickers  would  want  me  to  press  this.” 
He  grinned  as  he'*  held  ujj  a  dry, 
neatly  folded  raincoat.  “Must  have 
forgotten  it  was  in  his  suit  pocket.” 

The  raincoat  wasn’t  the*®  only  item 
left  in  Mr.  Vickers’  pocket.  As  Jen¬ 


nifer  passed  the  cleaner  on  her  way 
home,  Sam  hailed  her,-"  envelope  in 
hand.  “This  letter  must  have  fallen 
out  of  Mr.  Vickers’  jacket,  Miss  Lane. 
His  return  address  is  on  it.” 

Jennifer  glanced  at  the  envelope. 
Mr.  Vickers  had  already  left  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  he  was  leavang  for^-  New 
York  ii)  the  morning.  “Wonder  if  I 
should  phone  him  about  it?  Oh,  I 
won’t  bother.  Well,  thanks  a  lot, 
Sam.  Ciood  night.’’^'* 

The  office  ran  smoothly  during  Mr. 
Vickers’  absence,  but  Jennifer  was 
swamped  with  work.  So  it  was  with-' 
anticipation  that  she  slid  her  type¬ 
writer  into  the  desk  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning— Mr.  Vickers  would  be  back  the 
following-'"  day.  Jennifer  dozed  on 
the  way  home  on  the  bus,  and  as  soon 
as  she  stepped  into  the  apartment 
she  dropped  to-*®  the  bed.  She  was 
half  asleep  when  the  telephone  rang. 

“Hello,  Jennifer?”  The  voice  was 
strained  and  unnatural.  But,^^  yes, 
it  sounded  like  Mr.  Vickers.  It  was. 
“Jennifer,  something  terrible  has  hap¬ 
pened.  My  wife  and  I  arrived-*  home 
to  find  the  house  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked.” 

“Oh  no,  Mr.  Vickers.” 

“Now  listen  carefully.  My  wife  is 
next  door,  but  I’m-®  using  the  up¬ 
stairs  extension  just  in  case.  Jennifer, 
I  don’t  think  we’re  insured.  The  day 
before  we  left  on*®  vacation  I  was 
supposed  to  mail  the  check  renewing 
our  policy.  Well  ...  I  can’t  remember 
sending  it.  Unless*'  I  gave  it  to  yo>i 

Mr.  Vickers  paused  for  breath. 
Like  a  flash  it  came  back  to  Jennifer. 
That  letter— the  one  that**  had  fallen 
out  of  Mr.  Vickers’  suit  at  Sam’s. 
“I  may  have  mailed  it,  Mr.  Vickers. 
If  it’s  the  one  that  was  in**  the  pocket 
of  vour  suit  when  you  got  drenched 

“That’s  the  one,  Jennifer,  that’s  it. 
I  knew  I  could  depend  on  you.  Just 
waiE**  until  your  next  pay  check. 
Now’  if  you’ll  do  me  one  more  favor. 
Call  the  insurance  company  and  make 
sure  everything*®  is  all  right.” 

Jennifer  hung  up  and  w’as  opening 
the  yellow'  pages  w'hen  the  phone 
rang  again.  This  time*®  it  was  Mrs. 
Vickers.  “Jennifer?  Thank  heaven. 
You  haven’t  called  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  yet,  have  you?  Good.  They’d*^ 
think  the  Vickers  are  craz>'— asking 
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about  our  insurance  not  filteen  min¬ 
utes  after  I  had  called  and  was  as¬ 
sured*®  our  loss  is  covered.  What? 
Oh,  I  should  explain.  I  just  came  back 
from  next  door  and  picked  up  the 
downstair’s  extension*®  to  call  my 
sister.  When  I  heard  Mr.  Vickers’ 
voice  .  .  .  well,  I  heard  the  whole 
conversation.  But,  my  dear,  I  also<® 
have  a  confession  to  make.  The  check 


wasn’t  in  ‘the  envelope  you  mailed— 
I  forgot  to  put  it  in.  I  just  couldn’t** 
tell  Mr.  Vickers.  But  I  did  go  down 
to  the  insurance  company  that  after¬ 
noon  and  paid  the  premium**  my¬ 
self.  Let’s  keep  this  between  you  and 
me,  Jennifer  .  . 

After  Mrs.  Vickers  hung  up,  Jenni¬ 
fer  fell  back  onto**  the  bed  in  laugh¬ 
ter.  Nor  was  she  the  only  one  amused 


by  Mrs.  Vickers’  confession.  On  his 
way  downstairs,**  his  wife’s  conversa¬ 
tion  reached  Mr.  Vickers’  astonished, 
but  delighted,  ears.  He  let  her  sneak 
away  before  joining**  his  secretary 
in  an  invisible  bond  of  laughter. 

When  Jennifer  opened  her  pay 
check  the  following*®  week,  a  raise 
was  included.  Also  a  note:  “This  time 
I  didn’t  forget.”  (934) 


GENERAL 

MONTGOMERY 


AS 


L.  F.  CLARK 


URING  THE  ANXIOUS  DAYS 
following  Dunkirk,  days  when 
General  Montgomery  was  responsible 
for  holding*  southern  England  against 
German  invasion,  I  joined  his  famous 
Corps  Headquarters  at  Salisbury.  .  .  . 

I  was  using*  up  the  country’s  shoe 
leather  doing  infantry  service  at  War- 
ley  when  the  War  OfiBce  started  a 
frantic  search*  for  recruits  who  could 
do  high-speed  shorthand.  I  volun¬ 
teered  my  name  and  thought  no  more 
about  it— until  one  day  I*  found  my¬ 
self  on  parade  for  draft  to  a  unit 
going  to  the  Far  East.  In  vain  I 
listened  for  my  name  and  number*  to 
be  called.  Soon  I  was  left  the  solitary 
figure  in  a  vast  barrack  square,  com¬ 
plete  with  my  full  kit  and®  rifle.  Then 
someone  told  me  to  report  to  the 
office  where  I  learned  I  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  “’oloody  clerk.”’*  After  two 
weeks  of  intensive  training  I  was 
posted  to  Salisbury.  My  official  title— 
“shorthand  writer*  on  the  premises.” 

A»  1  entered  the  grounds  that  first 
day,  I  spotted  a  notice  which  read: 


1  KNEW 


"Have  you  got  Binge?”  Not  until® 
the  same  sign  popped  up  in  the  cook¬ 
house  and  my  billet  did  I  inquire 
about  it.  Binge,  it  seems,  was  an  ex¬ 
pression*®  coined  by  General  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  indicate  soldiery  efiiciency, 
a  pride  of  bearing,  and  a**  desire  to 
defeat  the  enemy.  The  General  had 
ordered  the  signs  posted. 

Binge  was  a  clue  to  the  General’s** 
character.  Wednesdays,  for  example, 
were  reserved  for  our  weekly  cross¬ 
country  run.  Promptly  at  10:45**  a.m. 
a  short,  austere  figure,  slightly  grey¬ 
ing,  but  with  clear,  forceful  eyes, 
strode  resolutely  from  the  cookhouse 
and**  crossed  the  starting  line.  At  11 
a.m.  the  entire  headquarters,  clad  in 
shirts  and  colored  shorts,  started  their 
run.*®  We  soon  caught  up  with 
“Monty,”  who  was  striding  out  as  fast 
as  he  could,  but  he  beamed  with 
obvious  pride  as  the  field*®  swept  by. 
This,  then,  was  part  of  Binge,  as  were 
the  early  morning  football  and  inter- 
ofiBce  cricket. 

My  contact  with*”*  Monty  was  very 
limited  for  some  time.  He  did  not 
dictate,  preferring  to  draft  his  work 
in  his  large,  round  hand**  style.  I 
can’t  recall  any  alterations,  crossings 


HIM 


out,  or  evidences  of  indecision  in  the 
many*®  letters  I  typed  for  him. 

Although  transcription  work  came 
to  me  via  his  senior  stafiF  officers,  1 
was  assigned*®  the  honorable  task  of 
tidying  up  the  General’s  desk  each 
morning.  One  day  I  decided  his  blot¬ 
ting**  paper  was  dirty  and  took  steps 
to  remedy  the  situation.  All  waste 
paper  was  burned  by  security**  per¬ 
sonnel,  so  I  dropped  the  old  blotting 
sheet  into  a  sack  which  the  security 
corporal  was  trundling  along**  to  the 
bonfire,  A  few  minutes  later  an  excited 
officer  burst  into  my  office  demanding, 
“Where’s**  the  General’s  blotter?” 

“Oh,  it’s  being  burned,”  I  replied 
nonchalantly.  “There’s  a  new  sheet 
on  his  desk,” 

From  the*®  officer’s  lengthy  ha¬ 
rangue  I  gathered  Monty  had  jotted 
down  details  of  a  conversation  with 
the  War  Office*®  on  a  comer  of  the 
pad.  He  wished  to  refer  to  them  at 
once.  My  cross-country  running  stood 
me  in  good  stead  as**  I  started  for 
the  bonfire.  Luckily  the  blotting  sheet 
was  still  intact,  and  I  rushed  it  back 
to  the  General’s**  office. 

Later  that  morning,  the  inevitable 
summons  came.  Monty  was  very  rea- 
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SDiiahle  about  j,„t  |,e  made  it 

quite  clear  that  changing  blotting 
paper  was  no  concern  of  mine. 

People  today  think  they  put  in  a®® 
good  day’s  work  if  they  do  an  hour 
or  two  overtime,  but  the  tasks  Monty 
gave  his  general  staff,  and  which  in®* 
turn  filtered  down  to  us,  had  to  l)e 
seen  to  be  f)elieved.  One  Sunday,  night 
Brigadier  Simpson  summoned  me  to 
say®®  tliat  he  was  preparing  some 
documents  which  were  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  signed  by  Monty.  As  these 
had  to  l)e  in®®  London  early  the  next 
morning,  I  worked  all  night.  By  dawn 
the  job  was  finished.  I  was  just  turn¬ 
ing  in  for  what  remained®^  of  the 


I  FLASH  READINC^ 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

Yy'ITH  THE  ADVENT  of  each 
’  ~  holiday  that  we  observe,  a  cry 
of  woe  is  heard  from  the  kitchen  where 
the  woman  of*  the  home  is  busy  with 
her  anxious  preparation  for  the  big 
day.  Often  the  mother  of  a  large 
family®  wishes  to  be  free  from  the 
work  that  goes  with  a  holiday. 

If  only  she  can  manage  to  persuade 
her  family®  that  it  will  not  hurt  them 
to  eat  out,  she  is  certain  that  they 
will  all  have  a  much  better  time. 
Then  she  will  not^  have  to  rush  about 
and  see  that  her  home  is  cleaned  in 
time  for  the  company.  She  will  not 
have  to  go  to  the  store®  and  carry  a 
heavy  bag  of  food  home.  No,  if  they 
can  eat  out,  the  holiday  will  be  a 
different  story.® 

She  can  picture  the  family  as  they 
are  waited  on  and  eating  a  quiet 
dinner.  She  is  patient,  for  the®  children 
will  not  be  in  her  way.  She  sits  at  the 
table  with  the  family  and  shares  the 
fun,  not  having  to  get®  up  to  remove 
one  course  and  serve  the  next.  When 
the  dinner  is  over,  there  isn’t  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  dishes  that  she®  must  wash, 
dry,  and  then  put  away. 

If  they  do  eat  out  a  woman  will 
find  that  she  is  not  as  happy  as  she 


night  when  the  Brigadier  told  me  that 
as  Monty  had  failed  to  find  any  mis¬ 
takes  he  had  suggested®®  I  have  the 
rest  of  the  day  off.  Monty  was  de¬ 
termined  to  get  a  job  done  speedil)’ 
and  correctly,  but  he®®  still  found  time 
to  reward  those  at  my  low  level  who 
helped  him  attain  tliis  end. 

And  this  was  typical  of  him.  I®® 
saw  Binge  and  with  it  the  will  to 
win  spreading  throughout  the  Army. 
Monty’s  great  deeds  were  yet  to 
come,  but  his  influence®®  in  the  dark 
days  following  Dunkirk  did  much  to 
fill  the  ordinary  soldier  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

My  last  meeting®®  with  Monty  took 


had*®  thought  she  would  l)e.  For  some 
reason  she  and  her  family  do  not  feel 
right,  and  the  holiday  does  not  seem 
spt*cial— **it  is  like  any  other  day.  The 
children  are  too  quiet  and  are  not 
underfoot  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no*® 
work  for  her  to  do— she  just  has  to  sit 
and  be  waited  on.  But  she  is  far  from 
happy;  in  fact,  this  is  the  worst*® 
holiday  she  has  ever  known. 

The  family  all  miss  their  warm 
home  where  thay  can  have  their  holi¬ 
day  fun  in  their**  own  special  way. 
Here  they  must  be  quiet.  The  food  is 
g<x>d,  but  it  is  not  quite  like  the  way 
mother  can  cook  it.  The*®  children 
miss  the  fun  they  have  when  they  are 
the  first  to  sample  the  hot  bread  as 
their  mother  removes  it  from  the 
oven.** 

The  family  feels  out  of  place  and 
agrees  that  there  is  no  place  like 
home.  They  see  now  that  the  holiday*® 
preparation  was  not  really  work.  It 
was  fun  for  they  could  share  it  and 
help  make  the  day  a  real  holiday*® 
for  each  other.  They  all  promise  that 
the  next  time  they  will  work  harder 
to  help  mother  with  her  work.  'They 
will  eat*®  at  home  and  have  fun 
together  as  a  family.  (389) 

•  yocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Six  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified. 


place  in  Italy  where  I  was  working 
for  General  Allfrey.  Monty,  returning 
from  a**  victorious  African  campaign 
as  commander  of  the  Eighth  Army, 
found  time  to  call  upon  his  first  and** 
favorite  Corps.  He  spoke  most  infor¬ 
mally  to  several  of  us  who  had  worked 
with  him  at  Salisbury.  I  remember*® 
his  words  to  me:  “Carter,  we’ve  gone 
a  long  way  since  then,  haven’t  we? 
And  we’ll  go  a  long  way  yet— and 
then  you  can*®  all  go  home.’’  These 
words  were  spoken  in  his  usual  con¬ 
fident  manner,  and  I  never  doubted 
that  ultimately**  Monty  would  return 
to  England  to  set  up  a  second  front. 

He  did  just  that.  (894) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Build  the  foundation  of  your  career 
thoroughly  and  to  a  well-conceived 
plan,  and  your  success  is  assured  if 
you*  continue  building  on  that  foun¬ 
dation.  So  many  people  have  ill-plan¬ 
ned  foundations  scattered  here  and 
there,  but  none®  of  them  are  solid 
enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  per¬ 
manent  buildings. 

What  makes  a  good  foundation  for 
business®  success?  Knowledge,  stabili¬ 
ty,  good  nature,  honesty,  vision,  fore¬ 
sight,  enthusiasm,  patience,  team¬ 
work,*  determination,  good  health, 
common  sense.  And  the  set  of  tools 
which  builds  the  foundation  is  Hard 
Work. 

Choosing  a  job  is  a®  problem  that 
every  worker  has  to  face.  Some  dodge 
the  whole  issue  by  letting  some  job 
choose  them.  They  take  the  first* 
thing  that  happens  along.  The  result 
is  they  work  merely  for  so  many  (or 
more  generally  so  few)  dollars®  a 
week.  (141) 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

I  Am  Courtesy 

I  do  much  good. 

I  am  an  asset  to  you. 

I  have  many  friends  and  followers. 

I  am  a  universal  rule,  in  fact,  I  have 
become  a  habit. 

I  help  you  to  hold  your  job. 

Great  men  have  written  books  about 
me. 

I  am  contagious. 

Without  me  no  progress  can  trul\’  be 
made. 

I  am  one  of  your  good  friends. 

I  gain  much  and  lose  nothing. 

I  am  a  habit  well  worth  acquiring. 

I  am  on  an  equal  footing  with  kind¬ 
ness. 

I  am  Courtesy. 
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NEWS  SPOT  LIGHT 


Report 


In  the  Far  East 

.  .  .  particularly,  and  throughout  the  world  generally, 
"it  seems  to  me  that  great  gaps  exist  in  the  areas  of  man¬ 
agerial  and  office  skills,"  reported  S.  M.  Vinocour,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  National  Association  and  Council 
of  Business  Schools  on  return  from  his  worldwide  survey 
of  business  education.  He  noted  that  in  many  countries, 
office  practices  were  still  "quite  primitive  by  American 
standards"  and  that  there  is  a  greater  shortage  of  trained 
office  personnel  than  in  the  United  States.  He  blamed  this 
on  the  scarcity  of  business  training  institutes  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Japan  for  example,  there  are  only 
12  private  business  schools  teaching  shorthand. 

An  exhibition  train 

...  called  "Main  Street,  U.S.A.,"  will  visit  about  200 
cities  in  the  next  five  years.  The  traveling  exhibit  will 
commemorate  the  contributions  of  retailers  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  It  will  include  two  special  trains  show¬ 
ing  the  history  of  retailing.  Based  on  the  permanent  dis¬ 
play  of  a  street  of  19th  century  retail  shops  at  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum  in  Dearborn,  Mich. ,  the  train  will  have  planked 
and  cobblestoned  "streets"  and  replicas  of  store  fronts  of 
that  era.  The  exhibit  is  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Museum  and 
Greenfield  Village.  The  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  is  planning  to  co-ordinate  retailer  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  five-year  itinerary  scheduled  for  the  special 
train. 

"Why  Automation?" 

...  is  the  title  of  the  report  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Office  Management  Association  to  study  the 
impact  of  automation  in  the  office.  Besides  discussing 
the  factors  involved  in  the  decision  to  install  automated 
data  processing  systems,  the  report  studies  the  results 
of  such  installations.  Information  has  been  obtained  from 
369  companies  with  all  types  and  sizes  of  data  processing 
systems.  There  is  little  question,  the  report  says,  that 
management  is  "sold  on  (automation)  as  a  tool  vital  to 
modern  operations."  One  significant  finding  is  that  in¬ 
stallation  of  such  systems  "does  not  result  in  a  measur¬ 
able  degree  of  personnel  displacement."  Only  19  out  of 
2,552  employees  directly  affected  were  laid  off.  A  fifth 
of  the  total  were  integrated  into  the  new  function,  and 
the  rest  were  transferred.  The  complete  report  is  avail¬ 
able  to  non-members  for  $5  from  NOMA,  1931  Old  York  Road, 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


PEOPLE 


•  John  H.  Linn,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  receivetl  his  Ed.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  His  dissertation  was 
“An  Analysis  of  the  Teaching  of 
Certain  Economic  Topics  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Junior  Colleges  of  California.”  It 
was  written  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  James  Finn. 

Dr.  Linn  is  active  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Association  of  Distributive 
Educators  and  the  California  BE  A. 

•  Sheridan  Rex  Gorton,  principal 
of  the  Midway  Adtilt  High  School, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  awarded  his 
Ed.D.  by  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles.  His  disserta¬ 
tion,  written  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  was  entitled 
“An  Investigation  of  Criteria  for  Ap- 


Shebidan  Rex  Gorton 

praising  Relationships  Between  Jun¬ 
ior  College  Business  Education  Pro¬ 
grams  and  Organized  Business 
Groups.” 

Dr.  Gorton  is  a  former  president 
of  the  California  Assix’ialion  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Educators  and  is  active  in 
the  California  BEA  and  Phi  Delta 
Kappa. 

•  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of 
commercial  education  in  the  New 
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STMOGRAPHY 

Stenograph  machine  shorthand  opens  job 
opportunities  that  ordinarily  require  years 
of  training.  Faster,  more  accurate,  the 
Stenograph  can  be  learned  easily.  Profi¬ 
ciency  is  developed  fast!  With  Stenograph 
training,  you  can  take  and  transcribe  much, 
much  more  dictation— meet  the  require¬ 
ments  for  really  high  paying  jobs.  It’s  the 
shortest  way  to  earn  far  more  money  as  a 
top  management  secretary,  a  legal  or  med¬ 
ical  stenographer,  a  court  or  convention 
reporter. 


SHORTHAND  MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC.  B-1159 
8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie,  III. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  Steno¬ 
graph  machine  shorthand. 

name^ - 

address - 

city _ zone - state - 

present  position 

school - 


York  City  school  system  from  1929 
to  1952,  died  at  the  age  of  seven ty- 
three.  He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  and  the  national  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association,  and 
an  author  of  texts  in  bookkeeping 
and  typewriting. 

•  W.  D.  Wigent,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1953  Chicago  ofiice  manager 
for  the  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  died  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  recently.  He  became 
an  officer  of  Gregg  College  in  1912 
and  was  continually  active  in  profes¬ 
sional  affairs  and  organizations. 

•  Paul  F.  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Family  Finance  Professor  in 
Consumer  Credit  at  the  Wharton 
School.  Dr.  Smith  lias  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  chair  is  endowed 
by  the  Family  Finance  Corporation 
and  was  held  until  last  year  by  the 
late  Dr.  Frank  Parker. 


I  GROUPS 


•  The  Southern  Business  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  November  26,  27,  and 
28  at  the  Cavalier  Hotel  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  The  theme  this  year  is 
“Widening  Horizons  in  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation.”  The  program  is  as  follows: 

Thursday,  November  26 

I  8:00-9:30  a.m.-UBEA  10,000  Cluh 
Breakfast.  Presiding:  Hollis  Guy, 
executive  director,  UBEA. 

9:45  a.m.-UBEA  Representative 
Assembly.  Presiding:  Milton  Olson, 
President,  UBEA. 

I  6:30  p.m.— Official  Reception. 

I  7:00  p.m.— Fellowship  Dinner 
'  AND  Virginia  Open  House. 

Friday,  November  27 

7:45  p.m.— FBLA  Sponsor’s  Break¬ 
fast.  Presiding':  Frank  Herndon, 
FBLA  Board  of  Trustees, 

1  9:00-10:15  a.m.  — First  General 
'  Session.  Presiding:  Z,  S.  Dickerson, 

I  Jr.,  president,  SBEA,  Madison  Col¬ 
lege,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Speaker: 
Milton  Olson,  president,  UBEA. 
Topic:  “Babucation  and  You.” 
10:30-12:00  iitKin  —  Divisional 
Meetings. 

Secondary  Schools.  Chairman:  Della 
Rosenberg,  Starke  (Fla.)  High 
School.  Vice-chairman:  Carl  E. 
Jorgenson,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Richmond,  Va.  Secretary: 
Mary  Lloyd  McKeel,  East  Junior 
High  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Topic:  “Business  Education  Meets 
the  Challenge  of  Other  Changing 
Curricula.”  Panel  members:  Gladys 
Peck,  supervisor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Education;  Ellen  Walker,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Southern  College;  Mary 
Lee  Vitange,  Tifton  (Ga.)  High 
School;  Paul  Schweitzer,  president, 
Layne-Atlantic  Corp.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Private  Business  Schools.  Chairman: 
Milo  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.,  King’s  Busi¬ 
ness  college,  Charlotte,  N.C.  Vice- 
chairman:  Robert  Jeffries,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Secretary:  W.P.  Sanders, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Topic:  “Ideas  for 
Improving  Your  School.” 

Junior  Colleges.  Chairman:  William 
B.  Nash,  Wingate  (N.C.)  College. 
Vice-chairman:  D.L.  Howell,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Junior  College. 
Secretary:  Eleanor  Dixon,  Manatee 
College,  Brandenton,  Fla.  Topic: 
“Enriching  the  Junior  College  Cur¬ 
riculum.”  Speakers:  Zenobie  T. 
Liles,  Georgia  State  Department 
of  Education;  Kenneth  Zimmer, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Professional  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Colleges  and  Universities.  Chair¬ 
man:  Lois  Frazier,  Meredith  Col¬ 
lege,  Raleigh,  N.C.  Vice-chairman: 
G.H.  Parker,  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Knoxville.  Secretary:  Marjorie 
Kelchner,  Winthrop  College,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.  Topic:  “Maintaining  the 
Right  Perspective  for  Business 
Education.”  Panel  members:  E.R. 
Browning,  East  Carolina  College, 
Greenville,  N.C.;  J,  Frank  Dame, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see;  Elizabeth  O’Dell,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia;  Mary  E. 
Vance,  Mercer  University,  Macon, 
Ga.;  Russel  J.  Hosier,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

12:15-2:00  p.m.— Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
Lltncheon. 

2:15-3:30  p.m.— Sectional  Meetings. 

Basic  Business.  Chairman:  Mrs. 
Ray  Kinslow,  Tennessee  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Cookeville.  Vice- 
chairman:  J.  Kenneth  Roach,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Secre¬ 
tary:  Sue  Waddell,  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloo.sa.  Topic:  “Wid¬ 
ening  Horizons  in  Basic  Business 
Education.”  Moderator:  James 
Loyd,  Elast  Tennessee  State  College, 
Johnson  City.  Panel  members: 
Oruss  Sutton,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College,  Boone,  N.C.; 
Dorrisse  Garrison,  Rule  High 
School,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Paul 
Schweitzer;  Marguerite  Crum¬ 
ley,  Business  Education  Services, 
Richmond,  Va.;  Russell  J.  Hosier. 

Administration  and  Supervision. 
Chairman;  F.  DeVere  Smith,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
Vice-chairman:  Wilson  Ashby,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  University. 
Secretary:  John  Gibson,  Delta  State 
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Ready  JAXUARY 1  tar  Secand^Semester  Classes 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  FOR  COLLEGES— //uruinger 

New  text-workbook  written  especially  for  post-high  school  classes  in  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence.  All  essential  topics  covered,  including  reports  and 
memoranda.  Successful  letters  are  studied  before  students  begin  writing. 

Short  learning  units  followed  immediately  by  worksheets.  Generously  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  and  model  letters.  Special  reference  section  at 
back  of  book  with  capsule  guide  to  grammar,  punctuation,  style,  and  word 


TYPING  MAILABLE  I^ETTEHS— Liles,  Brendel,  and  Krause 

160-page  text-workbook  with  100  letterheads,  100  letters,  and  a  concise 
digest  of  rules.  Arranged  in  2S  period-length  projects  that  drill  on  spelling, 
plurals,  possessives  .  .  .  and  systematically  review,  illustrate,  and  give 
guided  practice  in  all  that  a  business  typist  must  know.  Wonderful  en¬ 
richment  for  typing,  transcription,  and  office-machines  courses. 

HOW  TO  USE  ADDING  AND  CALCULATING 
MACHINES,  SECOND  EDITION— ITa/^er,  Roach,  and  Hanna 

Attractive,  refined  text  for  teaching  students  to  operate  10-key  and  full- 
keyboard  adding  machines,  key-driven  and  rotary  calculators.  Also  ac¬ 
quaints  students  with  printing  calculator.  Instruction  includes  practical 
application  as  well  as  speed-huilding  drill.  Presentations  and  instructions 
facilitated  by  up-to-4late  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  examples.  Suitable  for 
separate  course  or  as  supplement  to  secretarial,  clerical,  or  general  office 
practice  courses. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  FOR  EVERYDAY 

LIVING,  SECOND  EDITION — Price,  Musselman,  and  Weeks 

(See  complete  description  in  the  centerfold  of  this  issue.) 


- Just  Published! - 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS.  EXERCISES,  PROBLEMS.  AND  TESTS, 
SECOND  EDITION-«o*«n66rg 

New,  completely  up-to-date  text-workbook  for  the  practical  course  in  business  math.  May 
be  used  as  a  separate  text,  as  a  review  course,  or  as  a  supplement  to  any  business  math 
text.  Built-in  testing  program  includes  survey  test,  two-section  final  examination,  and  a  series 
of  timed  tests.  A  facsimile  key  to  all  the  exercises  in  the  text  is  available  to  teachers. 


Wr/fe  your  nearest  Gregg  office  for  complete  information 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  McGRAW  HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 


New  York  36:  330  West  42nd  St. 


Chicago  46:  4655  Chase  Ave. 


San  Francisco  4:  68  Post  St. 


Dallas  2:  501  Elm  St. 
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REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION*— 
consists  of  a  series  of  four  articles  that 


constitute  a  detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course. 

12  pages 

35^  per  copy 

THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS  A  TECHNI¬ 
CIAN* — a  recent  series  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd 
on  the  development,  protection,  correction, 
and  refinement  of  basic  typing  skill. 

16  pages 

50^  per  copy 

BUSINESS  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT— a 
special  BEW  report  outlining  what  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  can 
do,  working  alone  or  in  groups,  to  help 
ease  the  present  shortage. 

24  pages 

50^  per  copy 

TEACHING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING*— a  reprint 
of  a  series  by  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 
on  how  to  teach  journalizing,  posting,  trial 
balance,  and  other  first  units  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

12  pages 

35^  per  copy 

(iENERAL  BUSINESS:  STUDENT  PROJ¬ 
ECTS  THAT  WILL  INTENSIFY  LEARN¬ 
INGS— by  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

8  pages 

25^  per  copy 

MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICATION— A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance. 

4  pages 

25^  per  copy 

COMPARING  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS. 

4  pages 

25^  per  copy 

THE  SECRETARY:  GIRL  OF  THE  YEAR 
— a  factual,  informative  booklet  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  national  secretarial  employment 
picture  and  relates  through  case  histories 
what  it’s  like  to  work  in  11  different  in¬ 
dustries  and  professions.  Good  for  guid-  24  pages  25^  per  copy 
ance.  $2.00  per  doz. 


WANTED:  ALTER  EGO — a  special  report 
on  executive  secretaries  as  seen  through 

the  eyes  of  10  such  persons.  8  pages  25^  per  copy 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRY  TERMS  IN  GREGG 
SHORTHAND — 200  most-used  terms  with 
appropriate  shorthand  outline  for  15  dif¬ 
ferent  industries.  A  total  of  3,000  special 

industry  terms.  $2.50  per  set 


*  Ideal  for  Methods  Classes 


t'Cegg  Magazine  Reprint  Dept. 

330  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ _  for  which  please  send  me: 

_ copies  of  How  to  Teach  Transcription  @  354  ^och 

- copies  of  The  Typing  Teacher  as  a  Technician  @  504  each 

_ copies  of  Business  Teacher  Recruitment  ®  504  each 

_ copies  of  Teaching  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Bookkeeping  ®  354  each 

_ copies  of  Ceneral  Business:  Student  Projects  @  254  each 

_ copies  of  Mimeograph  Duplication  ®  254  each 

_ copies  of  Comparing  Electric  Typewriters  @  254  each 

_ copies  of  The  Secretary:  Girl  of  the  Year  ®  254  each 

_ copies  of  Wanted:  Alter  Ego  ®  254  each 

_ set  of  Special  Industry  Terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  ®  %250  per  set 

Cash  or  cheek  for  full  amount  must  accompany  order  when  less 
than  $10.00.  On  orders  totalling  $15.00  or  more,  deduct  15%.  On 
€>rders  over  $.30.00,  deduct  25%. 


Name  .  . 

School .  . 

Address  .  . . 

City . State 


College,  Cleveland,  Miss.  Topics: 
“Curricula  and  Accreditation.”  Mod¬ 
erator:  Ruben  J.  Dumler,  president, 
MPBEA.  Panel  members:  A.  Aldo 
Charles,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens;  Milo  Kirkpatrick,  Jr,;  Lula 
Royse,  Columbia  (S.C.)  High 
School;  Wilson  Ashby. 

Clerical  Practice.  Chairman:  Car¬ 
rol  E.  Waggoner,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville.  Vice-chair¬ 
man:  J.  Curtis  Hall,  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Auburn.  Secre¬ 
tary:  Minnie  Sackett,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Vocational  School.  Topic: 
“New  Horizon  —  the  Clerical  Pro¬ 
gram.”  Speaker:  Harry  Huffman, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Panel  members:  Irol 
Balsley,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Ruston;  Calvin  Harris,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama;  Leon  Ellis, 
Hillsborough  High  School,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  Evelyn  R.  Kulp,  president, 
EBTA. 

Private  Business  School  Teacher’s 
Roundtable.  Chairman:  Milo 
Kirkpatrick,  Jr.  Vice-chairman: 
Robert  Jeffries.  Secretary:  W.  P. 
Saunders.  Topic:  “Improvement  of 
Teaching  in  the  Private  Business 
School.”  Speaker:  H.  R.  Cole, 
South-Western  Publishing  Co. 
3:45-5:00— Sectional  Meetings. 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Chairman:  Roscoe  J.  Allen,  Wom¬ 
an’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro.  Vice-chair¬ 
man:  James  H.  Wykel,  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Secretary:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Baston, 
Denmark  (Ga.)  High  School.  Top¬ 
ic:  “New  Horizons  in  the  Teaching 
of  Bookkeeping  in  the  Secondary 
School.”  Moderator:  Frank  M. 
Herndon.  Panel  members:  John  H. 
Moorman;  Merle  Landrum,  Long- 
wood  College,  Farmville,  Va.; 
Nancy  E.  Nelson,  Chester  City 
(S.C.)  Area  Schools;  James  K. 
Wood,  Page  Senior  High  School, 
Greensboro,  N.C.;  J  Marshall 
Hanna,  president,  NBTA. 
Secretarial.  Chairman:  Joan  Fris- 
bee,  Carson-Newman  School,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Tenn.  Vice-chairman: 
Edith  Mulkey,  Decatur  (Ga.) 
High  School.  Secretary:  Frances 
Causey,  Harder  High  School, 
Wauchula,  Fla.  Speaker:  Mrs. 
Anne  Pifer,  office  manager.  Tide¬ 
water  Hospital  Service  Assn. 
7:00-9:30  p.m.  —  Convention  Ban¬ 
quet.  Presiding:  Z.  S.  Dickerson. 
Jr.  Speaker:  Walter  Emmerling. 
president,  NOMA. 

10:00  p.m.— Convention  Ball. 

Saturday,  November  28 

8:45-9:45  a.m.  — Second  General 
Session.  Presiding:  Hulda  Erath, 
first  vice-president,  SBEA.  Speak- 
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er:  Dr.  John  H.  Furbay,  lecturer. 
Topic:  “Widening  World  Under¬ 
standings.” 

10:00-11:30  a.m.— Symposium.  Pre¬ 
siding:  Vernon  Anderson,  second 
vice-president,  SBEA.  Theme: 
“The  Changing  Emphasis  in  Edu¬ 
cation  —  Implications  for  Business 
Education.”  Moderator:  D.  D.  Les- 
senberry.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.).  Panel  members:  J.  J.  Brew- 
baker,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Mildred  A.  Witten, 
supervisor.  Business  Education 
Services,  Georgia  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education;  A.  L.  Walker, 
state  supervisor.  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Services,  Virginia;  Theodore 
Woodward,  George  Peabody  Gol- 
lege,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

11:30-12:00  noon  — Tumo  General 
Session.  Presiding:  Z.  S.  Dickerson, 
Jr. 

•  The  Indiana  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  Indianapolis.  OfiRcers  elected 
were  Margaret  Rowe,  Thomas  C. 
Howe  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
president;  Ed  Marlin,  Reitz  High 
School,  Evansville,  vice-president; 
and  Wynnie  Ford,  Noblesville  High 
School,  secretary-treasurer. 

•  The  Midwest  Unit  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Business  Education  Association  has 
startetl  a  scholarship  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  graduate  study  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  year  four  scholarships 
will  be  granted  for  summer  study 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Washington,  D.C.  Each  includes 
free  room,  board,  and  tuition.  Win¬ 
ners  will  begin  their  programs  next 
summer  and  continue  until  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  master’s  degrees.  By 

twenty  scholarships  will  be 
operating. 


•  The  Tri-State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  conven¬ 
tion  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  6  and  7  at  Hotel  Webster  Hall 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Featured  speakers 
will  include  Lawrence  W.  Erickson, 
Howard  L.  Newhouse,  R.  Robert 
Rosenberg,  George  W.  Anderson. 

•  Bay  Section  of  the  California 
Business  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  fall  conference  at  San  Jose 
State  College  on  November  14.  To 
demonstrate  the  use  of  television  in 
business  education  an  exhibit  of 
closed-circuit  television  combined 
with  audio-visual  equipment  and  busi- 
ne.ss  equipment  will  be  featured. 

•  The  United  Business  Education 
Association’s  new  president  is  Dr. 
Milton  C.  Olson,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Albany.  Other 
new  officers  are  Gladys  Bahr,  New 
Trier  Township  High  School,  Win- 
netka.  III.,  vice-president;  and  Dr. 
Vernon  V.  Payne,  North  Texas  State 
College,  Denton,  treasurer. 


GENERAL 


•  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
as  part  of  this  year’s  Stay-in-School 
campaign,  is  distributing  a  “Memo  to 
Employers.”  This  leaflet  describes  the 
need  for,  and  advantages  of,  work- 
experience  programs.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  points  out  that  40  per  cent  of 
our  high  school  students  drop  out 
before  graduation.  These  represent 
a  lost  potential  for  the  skilled  work 
force.  Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  Washington  25,  D.C.  for  more 
information  almiit  the  Stay-in-School 
Campaign. 

•  Olivetti  of  Italy  has  acquired  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  Underwood 
Corporation.  The  companies  plan  to 
co-operate  closely  in  research,  prod¬ 
uct  development,  and  manufacturing 
techniques.  Details  of  a  new  market¬ 
ing  policy  are  also  being  studied  by 
the  two  companies. 


THESE  DESKS  PAY 
FOR  THEMSELVES! 


Maintenance  eoata 
sharply  reduced 
throuKh  unsur¬ 
passed  construc¬ 
tion  and  styilns! 

The  Krace  and 
beauty  of  naturai 
wood  in  durable 
classroom  furni¬ 
ture-crafted  to 
withstand  sever-  Tysswritsr  Ossk 

est  punishment. 

A  complete  line  of  classroom  desks,  cabinets, 
moduiar  arranKements,  seats,  and  chairs. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  lateat  brochure. 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA  /» 


3.WAY  ADJUSTABLI  CHAIR 

SOLID  PLASTIC  SEAT 
AND  BACK  -  Engineered 
for  individual  fit,  per¬ 
fect  typing  posture  and 
comfort.  Back  assembly 
adjusts  in  or  out-up  or 
down.  Seat  height  ad¬ 
justment  from  15"  to 
22".  Contour  shaped 
seats  and  backs  In  choice 
of  decorator  colors.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  sturdy  con¬ 
struction. 

Write  for  full  partieu- 
lari  and  tO-day  FREE 


DESKS  OFAMERlCA/nc. 


FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND 
The  Alphabetic  System  of  Quality 

Many  factors  make  for  quality  in  a  shorthand  system.  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND  is  the 
alphabetic  system  of  quality.  Teachers  and  students  prefer  FORKNER  to  other  alphabetic  systems 
because : 

y  Guessing  is  largely  eliminated — all  vowel  sounds  are  expressed, 
y  Very  few  words  are  written  with  the  same  outline, 
y  Memorization  of  brief  forms  is  at  a  minimum, 
y  It  is  unnecessary  to  learn  a  new  alphabet. 

y  The  use  of  a  few  symbols  and  special  forms  for  high-frequency  letter  combinations 
gives  speeds  above  100  wpm  for  able  students.  80  wpm  attainable  by  most  in  half  the 
time  required  of  other  systems. 

y  Eight  years  of  successful  experience  in  schools,  colleges,  business  and  civil  service  has 
established  it  as  THE  SYSTEM  OF  QUALITY. 


FORKNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

106  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  27,  New  York 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  FORKNER  ALPHABET  SHORTHAND.  Please  include  sample 
lessons  and  information  about  the  FREE  home-study  course  for  teachers. 

Name . . School . . . 

Address . .  ...  . 
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Portable  Typewriter 

Smith-Corona's  new  portable  type¬ 
writer,  the  “Galaxie,”  sits  flat  on  a 
table  top,  instead  of  In'ing  raised  on 
knobs  or  legs.  The  maehine,  which 
makes  more  use  of  aluminum  alloys 
and  plastics  than  previous  models. 


weighs  12  i>ounds.  An  aluminum  plate 
covers  the  bottom  of  the  machine  to 
protect  it  from  dust.  Retail  price  is 
$141.50.  Ask  for  further  details  from 
Smith-Corona  Marchant,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  2.  N.Y. 

Adding  Machine  Line 

R.  C.  Allen  Business  Machines, 
Inc.,  is  marketing  a  new  line  of  port¬ 
able,  full-keyboard  adding  machines. 
The  Add-O-Matic  (five  models) 
feature  large  print  and  subtract  items 


printed  in  red.  The  line  includes  han¬ 
dle-operated  and  electric  machines. 
For  further  information  write  to  the 
company  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Electronic  Accounting  Machine 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  has  a  new  electronic  ac¬ 
counting  machine  that,  according  to 


the  company,  "combines  in  a  single 
unit  the  functions  of  the  conventional 
office  calculator,  adding  machine, 
and  accounting  machine.”  The 
Compu-Tronic  is  a  desk-size  machine 
that  can  figure  payrolls,  prepare  bills, 
and  do  a  variety  of  accounting  jobs 
that  require  extensive  calculations. 
The  equipment  sells  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $18,000. 

Classroom  TV  Receiver 

Hoffman  Electronics  Corp.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  wide-screen  TV  receiver 
"designed  exclusively  for  use  in  edu¬ 
cation.”  Called  the  Scholar,  it  can  be 
used  to  receive  programs  over  com¬ 
mercial  stations  or  can  be  modified 
for  use  in  closed-circuit  systems. 

It  features  a  ke\'-ojx*rated  power 


switch,  sealed  adjustment  controls, 
and  a  wide  screen  that,  according  to 
the  company  aflFords  a  30  per  cent 
w'ider  viewing  angle.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
company  at  3761  S.  Hill  St.,  Los 
.\ngeles  7,  Galif. 

School  Tape  Recorder 

('alifone  Corp.,  1020  N.  La  Brea, 
Hollywood  28,  (]alif.,  has  introduced 
a  new  school  tape  recorder.  The 
Solitaire  Model  72-T  is  housed  in  a 
portable  booth-type  carrying  case. 
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The  front  doors  open  out  to  provide 
side  panels  of  a  booth.  It  is  said 
to  be  especially  useful  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  portable  unit  for  students  or 
for  the  teacher.  The  unit  weighs  32 
pounds.  School  net  price  is  $349..50. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Stenocord’s  combination  dictat- 
ing-transcribing  machine  now  has  a 
retail  list  price  of  $199.50.  It  was 
formerly  $289.50.  The  German-made 
machine  is  distributed  by  Stenocord 
of  America,  29  Broadway,  New-  York 
6,  N.Y. 

•  A  stapler  that  serves  either  as  a 
hand  or  desk  model  by  a  simple 
change  of  mounting  is  called  the 
BAM  I  Combination.  The  basic  stapler 
is  supplied  with  a  plier  attachment 
and  a  desk  stand.  Write  to  Bankers 
&  Merchants,  Inc.,  3229  North  Shef¬ 
field  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  Ill.,  for  fur¬ 
ther  information. 
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If,  as  a  member  of  a  school 
administration,  you’re  asked 
to  help  decide  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  typewriters  ...  in 
effect,  to  act  as  a  part-time 
purchasing  agent . . . 


You  can  do  what  buyers  for  industry  do  .  .  .  make  a  systematic 
point  by  point  comparison  of  the  different  brands  offered. 

When  you  apply  this  professional  method  to  typewriter  buying 
decisions  you’ll  see  for  yourself  how  Royal’s  more  rugged  con¬ 
struction  means  lower  total  typewriter  cost  .  .  .  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  expenses  .  .  .  higher  resale  values. 

You’ll  be  able  to  evaluate  exclusive  Royal  features,  too,  such 
as  MAt'.ic  “  MARGIN  and  twin  pak®  ribbon  that  make  typing 
easier  to  teach  and  easier  to  learn. 

See  Jot  yourself  why  more  than  half  of  all  typewriters  in  the 
nation's  classrooms  are  Royals'.  Call  your  nearby  Royal  repre¬ 
sentative  for  convenient  analysis  forms  you  fill  out  yourself. 


standard 

Product  of  Royal  Mclkc  Corijoratioii 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Ty|K‘writers. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  ANO  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 


simplifies  your  accounting 
procedures ... 


Now,  with  only 


AUTOMATIC  MEDIA 
FOR  ANY 

DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 


ONE  HANDLING 


POST  conventional 
records 

•  llp-date  customers’  accounts 

•  Validate  posting  media 

•  Develop  multiple  classifica¬ 
tion  totals 

•  Create  permanent  audit  trail 

•  Establish  system  controls 

•  Obtain  Hash  reports 

•  Maintain  complete  protection 
under  strict  auditor  supervi¬ 
sion 


select  data 

•  Record  in  punched  tape  or 
punched  cards  without  extra 
thought  or  effort 

•  By-pass  manual  key  punching 

•  By-pass  manual  verifying 

•  Maintain  rigid  system  control 

•  Provide  accurate  data  for 
your  data  processing  system 

•  Speed  statistical  reports  to 
management 


Your  loral  National  representa¬ 
tive  will  be  glad  to  show  you  this 
simple  approach  to  cflicient  data 
processing.  Phone  him  now  —  it 
could  be  the  most  profitable  call 
you  will  make  all  year. 


With  the  National  "42  W"  you  can  Simplify  papor  work  ,  , ,  Stop 
ropotitivo  data  handling  . . .  Sava  timo  and  roduca  clerical  costs. 


*  TRADEMARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY  •  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES 


VlftSATILt  DATA  MtOaSSING 
ADDING  MACHINIS  •  CASH  RICISTIRS 
ACCOUNTING  MACHINfS  •  NCR  PAPtR 


75  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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